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[Editorial 

Why  Newspapers 
Are  a  Better  Ad  Buy 

A  pixel  and  paper  combo  no  one  else  can  match 


Impact,  reach,  and  results.  Three 
words  marketers  crave  and  three 
words  newspapers  deliver  more 
effectively  than  any  other  advertising 
medium.  A  comprehensive  advertis¬ 
ing  package  of  all  things  digital  cou¬ 
pled  with  print.  Yes  print,  that  in- 
your-face  broadsheet  that  offers 
advertisers  a  chance  for  impressive, 
bona  fide  visual  impact.  In  fact,  a 
recent  NAA  study  revealed  that 
“print  users  rate  highly  the  utility  of 
print  advertising  (44  percent)  and 
that  they  usually  notice  it  (41  per¬ 
cent).”  Yes  print,  the  platform 
Facebook  and  Twitter  don’t  offer. 

Last  month.  General  Motors 
stopped  advertising  on  Facebook, 
concluding  that  its  paid  ads  don’t 
have  a  big  impact  on  consumers  — 
900  million  users  and  Facebook  can’t 
deliver;  what  a  pity'.  GM  is  no  slouch 
when  it  comes  to  marketing  research 
and  investing  ad  dollars.  Why  pour 
SIO  million  into  Zuckerberg’s  pocket 
when  you  can  capitalize  on  social 
media’s  doctrine  of  sharing  innova¬ 
tive  and  relevant  content  for  free? 

In  a  statement,  GM  said,  “In  terms 
of  Facebook  specifically,  while  we 
currently  do  not  plan  to  continue 
with  advertising,  we  remain  commit¬ 
ted  to  an  aggressive  content  strategy' 
through  all  of  our  products  and 
brands,  as  it  continues  to  be  a  verj’ 
effective  tool  for  engaging  readers.” 

NAA’s  recent  Newspaper 
Multiplatform  Usage  Study*  pro- 
\ides  insight  on  how  and  why  news¬ 
paper  consumers  access  news  and 
advertising  content  through  various 
channels.  The  findings  clearly  define 
the  benefits  of  newspapers’  multi¬ 
platform  effectiveness.  The  study 
reports,  “each  platform  has  different 
usage  and  characteristics  and  values 


for  readers;  however  they  all  share 
important  daily  newspaper  brand 
benefits,  including  having  advertis¬ 
ing  information  that  consumers 
act  upon.” 

NAA  extracted  the  highlights  of 
the  survey  and  created  a  simple  but 
powerful  advertisement  that  accen¬ 
tuates  newspaper  reach  and 
engagement  across  all  platforms. 
The  five  points  include: 

•  Newspapers  reach  74%  of  Internet  users 
in  an  average  week  across  multiple 
platforms  and  devices. 

•  More  than  161  million  adults  read 
newspapers  in  print,  online,  and  on 
mobile  devices  in  the  past  week. 

•  Multiple  platforms  are  used  by  54%  of 

consumers  who  access  newspaper 
content  in  an  average  week. 

•  Newspaper  media  consumers  act  on 

newspaper  digital  ads  -  66%  took 
action  on  an  ad  in  the  past  month. 

•  Newspaper  circulars  are  used  by  73% 

of  newspaper  media  users  in  an 
average  month. 

Social  media  is  an  effective  tool 
for  connecting  readers  to  readers, 
but  when  it  comes  to  connecting 
readers  to  advertisers,  the  newspa¬ 
per  multiplatform  reigns  supreme. 
Are  you  listening,  GM?  —  JF 

•  Conducted  on  behalf  of  NAA  by  Frank 
N.  Magid  Associates  Inc. 
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6LilD  MONDAY'S  BACK 

Glad  to  hear  that  you  brought 
Monday  back,  Geordie  (“The 
Return  of  Monday,”  April  2012). 
It’s  such  a  part  of  the  new-spaper  fran¬ 
chise.  I  certainly  understand  the  2008 
decision  and  what  good  logic  it  was  to 
frame  the  change  as  “suspend,”  rather 
than  eliminate.  I’m  not  surprised  to  read 
that  “the  community  is  pleased  with  the 
return  of  a  Monday  newspaper,  and 
advertisers  are  happy  too ...”  Now  it’ll  be 
interesting  to  follow  the  success  and 
receptivity  of  Monday’s  tabloid  vs.  broad¬ 
sheet  throu^out  the  week. 

LARRY  RILEY 
SUBMITTED  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


WOODS  MEAN  SOMETHINO 

Let’s  try  to  get  definitions  right  here. 
In  the  Geoipj  Zimmerman  case, 
reporters  continually  stated  he  was 
not  “arrested”  on  the  night  of  the  shooting 
because  he  was  not  charged.  Zimmerman 
was  detained,  handcuffed,  taken  to  the 
police  station,  and  questioned.  However, 
in  this  case  (Ethics  Qjmer,  April  2012) 
the  word  “arrest”  is  used  repeatedly'  even 
though  Wentz-Graff  was  not  charged.  So 
which  is  it?  Was  Zimmerman  arreted  or 
not  on  the  ni^t  of  the  shooting?  If  not, 
then  why  say  Wentz-Graff  was  arrested?  If 
Zimmerman  was  arrested  on  the  ni^t  of 
the  shooting,  then  why  didn’t  we  report 
that  as  fact  every  time  someone  asked, 
“Why  wasn’t  he  arrested?”  If  we  were  to  be 
consistent  in  our  coverage  we’d  say  that 
Wentz-Graff  was  taken  into  custocty  but 
released  without  formal  diarges  being  filed. 

SUBMITTED  ANONYMOUSLY  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


case,  filed  her  paperwork  in  their 
“arrest”  records  file  even  though  they  did 
not  specify  exactly  what  they  were 
charging  her  with.  The  paper’s  lawyers 
and  the  prolice  both  insist  that  they  are 
arrest  records.  The  arrest  records  can  be 
e.xpunged  locally,  by  the  way,  but  then 
are  kept  in  Washington,  D.C. 

ALLAN  WOLPER 
E&P’S  ETHICS  CORNER  COLUMNIST 

ATTENTION  MOOT  BE  PAID 

I  am  proud  of  Wentz-Graff  (Ethics 
Comer,  i^ril  2012),  but  the  most 
important  piece  of  this  story  is  near 
the  end  —  that  people  don’t  think  much 
about  it  when  a  journalist  is  arrested. 
There  is  a  sense  of  numbness,  and  a  lazy 
assumption  that  she  was  doing  some¬ 
thing  “wrong”  that  warranted  her  arrest 
Not  so,  and  when  the  eyes  and  ears  of  our 
society  are  rounded  up  and  stuck  in  a 
holding  tank,  we  become  exactfy  like  any 
other  repressive  country  that  Americans 
are  so  quick  to  condemn. 

SUBMITTED  ANONYMOUSLY  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.  COM 

NOMOBENEOATIVITY 

I  am  getting  pretty  sick  and  tired  of 
long  tirades  by  trade  publications 
about  what  the  newspaper  industry 
has  done  wrong,  partly  because  we  have 
been  working  long  and  hard  to  turn 
things  around.  Also,  look  at  the  article 
(Newsosaur,  April  2012).  Ninety  percent 
criticism,  10  percent  suggestions  (most 
of  which  are  already  being  tried).  What 
no  one  wants  to  talk  about  is  the  nega¬ 
tive  (yes,  negative)  impact  the  Internet 
has  had  on  the  traditional  retail  market, 
which  is  still  being  sorted  out  When 
someone  comes  up  with  the  right  media 


model,  let  me  and  thousands  of  other 
stmggling  newspaper  editors  know. 

SUBMITTED  ANONYMOUSLY  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.  COM 


SEIMINEDITOBIAE 

There  were  11  women  on  the  “25 
under  35”  list  Why  are  you  only 
talking  about  the  guys  (Editori^, 
j^ril  2012)?  Sorry,  epic  fail  for  missing 
a  golden  opportunity  to  address  the 
important  role  women  play  in  an  indus¬ 
try  so  long  dominated  by  men.  Every 
one  of  the  “25  under  35”  is  looking 
toward  the  future.  Maybe  you  should 
join  it  too. 


LEE  HADLEY 
SUBMITTED  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


j  Response  from  the  author 

I  This  wasn’t  about  men  or  women;  it  was 
about  individual  accomplishments.  The 
I  two  individuals  mentioned  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  were  highlighted  because  their 
ideas  involved  both  print  and  digital. 
I  would  be  the  last  person  on  earth  to 
discriminate  against  women. 
I  JEFF  FLEMING 

I  £&/>  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


:  HOW  ABBOT  SOMETHING  OSEFUl? 

It’s  easy  to  beat  up  an  entire  industty 
for  failing  to  innovate.  It’s  another  to 
actually  offer  some  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions.  I  don’t  really  see  any  of  those 
here;  just  the  same  fuzzy  generalities 
(Newsosaur,  April  2012).  I  click  on  these 
hyperlinks  looking  for  suggestions, 
ideas,  and  discussions  of  things  that 
I  have  worked.  Over  and  over  again,  I  get 
the  same  old  tired  whining  that  we’ve  all 
I  heard.  Let’s  hear  some  ideas. 

I  SUBMITTED  ANONYMOUSLY  ON 

,  EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


In  the  April  issue  of  E&P,  the  feature 
article  “Becoming  Responsive” 
incorrectly  stated  that  The  Boston 
Globe  launched  a  new  website  in  2010. 
The  Globe’s  new  site  was  actually 
launched  in  September  2011. 


Response from  the  author 


Anonymous  has  a  point,  although 
one  that  is  often  debated.  I  used  to 
always  use  “taken  into  custody”  to 
be  safe.  But  the  police,  in  the  Wentz-Graff 


Email:  kristina@editorandpublisher.com,  or  write  to  “Comments,”  Editor  &  Publisher, 

17782  Cowan,  Suite  C,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include  your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and 
email  address.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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Improvisers  use  a  technique  i 

called  “Yes,  and.”  Hirsch  said  it’s  j 
the  “principle  of  agreeing  vdth  the 
information  your  fellow  performer  ' 
establishes  and  then  building  upon  | 
it.”  In  other  words,  “Yes,  what  you 
say  is  true,  and  here’s  some  more  ! 
information.  i 

“We  use  ‘yes,  and’  to  go  from  i  | 

zero  to  something  in  a  matter  of 
seconds,”  she  said. 

Off-stage,  journalists  can  use  the 
technique  in  newsrooms  when 
partnering  with  another  organiza¬ 
tion  to  cover  a  stoiy  or  as  a 
reminder  to  listen  closely  to 
sources  so  that  the  story  will 
present  itself. 

“If  journalists  don’t  listen  closely 
to  their  partners  in  a  collaboration, 
they  miss  out  on  key  information 
that  can  strengthen  the  final  I 

editorial  product,”  Hirsch  said,  si 
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Point, Ann, 
Engage 

CrowdOptic  connects 
users  by  what  they’re 
looking  at  with 
their  phone 

Checking  in  to  a  loca¬ 
tion  on  Facebook 
and  live  tweeting 
from  an  event  is  common 
practice  these  days,  but  the 
latest  mobile  technology' 
now  allows  consumers  to 
engage  and  interact  just  by 
pointing  their  smartphone 
camera  at  an  object. 

Based  in  San  Francisco  and 
launched  last  summer. 


CrowdOptic  uses  focus-based 
services  to  supply  data  on 
engagement  as  well  as  time 
and  location.  What  that 
means,  according  to  the 
company,  is  that  venues, 
advertisers,  and  sponsors 
can  respond  in  real-time  to 
shifts  in  crowd  momentum, 
enhance  in-venue  security, 
and  deliver  hyper-targeted 
mobile  media. 

CrowdOptic  works  with 
event  organizers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  to  create  specific  event 
data  for  a  phone  app  (avail¬ 
able  in  both  iPhone  and 
Android  devices).  When  the 
app  is  downloaded,  users 
can  point  their  mobile  cam¬ 
era  at  people  or  things  to 
learn  more  about  them. 

Fans  at  a  sporting  event  can 
focus  their  phone  on  a  play¬ 
er  and  receive  statistics,  or 

continued  on  page  11 
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Offh'ilt 

Joke’s  on  You 


How  improv  comedy  can  help 
journalists  collaborate 


Central  post.  “One  of  them  says 
something;  the  other  responds.  They 
are  collaborating  to  create  a  scene  or 
story  on  the  fly,  and  if  they  collabo¬ 
rate  effectively,  that  scene  will  knock 
people’s  socks  off.” 

Hirsch  said  journalists  operate 
under  a  similar  environment.  “You’re 
also  creating  a  story,  often  under 
extraordinary'  deadline  pressure  ... 
you’re  still  reliant  on  other  people  to 
help  you  build  a  narrative  to  fill  the 
blank  page.” 


BY  NU  YANG 


Improv  isn’t  just  for  comedians 
any'more.  According  to  Think 
Improv  co-founder  Amanda 
Hirsch,  journalists  can  learn  a  few  les¬ 
sons  on  how  to  collaborate  efficiently 
by  studying  the  art  of  improv.  Hirsch 
is  also  editor  of  Collaboration  Cen¬ 
tral.  a  website  dedicated  to  journalis¬ 
tic  collaborations  and  a  division  of 
PBS’  Mediashift. 

“In  an  improv  show,  two  actors 
take  the  stage.  There’s  no  script,” 
Hirsch  said  in  a  recent  Collaboration 
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Five  newspapers  named  best  designed  in  the  world 

^  |rai(fiirtrr^l||mriif 
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Calderon:  d  crimen  no 
comenzo  este  sexenio 


Five  newspapers  represent¬ 
ing  four  countries  were 
recently  named  the 
World’s  Best  Designed  Newspa¬ 
pers  as  part  of  the  Society  of 
News  Design’s  33rd  annual 
World’s  Best-Designed  News 
competition. 

The  vN-inners  are  Excelsior 
(Mexico  City,  Mexico),  National 
Post  (Toronto,  Canada), 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
Sonntagszeitung  (Frankfurt, 
Germany),  The  Grid  (Toronto, 
Canada),  and  Politiken 
(Copenhagen,  Denmark).  The 
publications  were  chosen  from 
230  entries  from  39  countries. 

Papers  were  judged  on  writ¬ 
ing,  visual  stor>telling,  use  of 
resources,  execution,  photogra¬ 
phy,  illustrations,  graphics, 
headlines,  and  the  paper’s 
"voice.”  Each  entrant  submitted 
five  complete  issues  from  five 
different  months  of  the  year. 

Excelsior  won  for  the  first 
time  with  “sophisticated  t>pog- 
raphy,  bold  color  palette,  and 
overall  visual  energy’.” 

The  Post  celebrated  its  third 
win.  Judges  said,  “(The  Post) 
lures  its  readers  in  with  a  sultry 
beauty  and  then  captivates 
them  with  an  authoritative  atti¬ 
tude  that  makes  this  Canadian 
daily  a  must-read.” 

FAS  w’as  commended  for  its 
“excellent  photojournalism, 
vibrant  illustrations,  and  clear, 
direct  information  graphics,” 
while  The  Grid  surprised  judges 
with  “sparse  but  great  inside 
photography  on  full  spreads.” 

A  previous  winner  in  this  cat¬ 
egory,  Politiken  once  again 
wowed  judges  with  its 
“thoughtfulness  to  the  cropping 
and  editing  of  photographs 
with  designers  using  full  width 
of  pages  for  impact.”  —NY 
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ArchivelnABox  produces  millions  of  scans  from  bound  volumes  ArchivelnABc^^ 

Aflrtv  twnwtw 


Paper  can  fade  and  deteriorate,  but  the  news  print¬ 
ed  on  it  can  be  preserved  for  many  years  to  come, 
thanks  to  archiving  company  ArchivelnABox.  i 
I  Founded  in  2005,  the  newspaper  archive  scanning  1 
j  service  is  part  of  SmallTownPapers,  Inc.,  based  in  j 

I  Shelton,  Wash.  The  company  scans  directly  from  print-  I 

:  I  ed  newspaper  pages,  usually  from  the  publisher’s  collec-  i 
j  I  tion  of  bound  volumes.  According  to  president  Paul 

I  j  Jeflko,  many  small-town  publishers  (particularly  week-  | 
j  j  lies)  operate  on  a  tight  budget,  and  very  few  have  their  ; 

archives  recorded  on  microfilm, 
i  I  “What  drew  me  to  it  was  that  no  one  else  was  offering  | 
1 1  these  services,”  he  said.  “We’re  working  with  heavy,  old,  | 
j  I  frail  bound  volumes  —  difficult  material  —  and  I  was  j 
I  up  for  the  challenge.” 

1 1  ArchivelnABox  delivers  an  industrial  shipping  box  to 
I  i  publishers,  who  pack  up  their  bound  volumes  in  the  con-  i 
i  tainer.  The  company  helps  publishers  decide  what  to  scan  ! 
I  and  how  to  securely  pack  their  shipment  Then,  the  con-  i 
1 1  tainer  is  shipp)ed  to  the  scan  center,  where  the  intact  ! 
i  i  bound  volumes  are  scanned  using  non-destructive  meth-  i 
j  ods.  High-quality  graysale  or  color  scans  are  produced.  i 

1 1  The  bound  volumes  are  returned  to  the  publisher  along  | 

I  i  with  digital  copies  of  the  scans  on  a  portable  hard  drive.  i 

I  j  Jeffko  said  the  average  turnaround  is  between  six  i 
i  i  and  eight  weeks.  “Since  2005,  we’ve  done  about  6 
i  I  million  scans.” 


Look  Ahead  continued  from  page  8 


The  company  also  pro¬ 
vides  online  hosting, 
where  publishers  and 
their  readers  can  access 
the  archives  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  The  website  is 
also  searchable,  because 
the  company  utilizes  soft¬ 
ware  that  can  read  the 
text  of  individual  scans. 

Access  to  the  site  is  ftee, 
but  Jeflko  said  there  are 
plans  to  start  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  service  that  would 
allow  online  searches  to 
be  conducted  throughout 
the  entire  database 
instead  of  just  one  publi¬ 
cation’s  archive. 

Publishers  pay  a  flat  fee  nationwide,  and  there  is  no 
contract  —  they  pay  as  they  go.  “It  gives  publishers  con¬ 
trol  over  their  shipments  and  their  budget,”  Jeflko  said. 

Jeffko  currently  works  with  300  clients,  ranging  from 
weekly  newspapers  to  historical  societies.  “I  think  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  like  they  are  stewards  to  the  history  of  time,” 
he  said.  “These  archives  are  like  a  time  capsule.” 

For  more  information,  visit  archiveinabox.com.  —NY 


of  Arkansas  Catholic,  source: 
4/fcansas  CMioftc  newspaper  archive 


concert-goers  can  find  out  what 
band  is  playing  by  pointing  their 
camera  toward  the  stage. 

With  focus-based  technology, 
users  can  also  connect  with  other 
people  who  are  zooming  in  on  the 
same  thing  with  their  camera. 

These  “clusters”  can  share  their 
comments,  photos,  and  videos  with 
each  other  and  with  people  outside 
the  event. 

CrowdOptic  recently  conducted 
beta  tests  at  this  year’s  Academy 
Awards  in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  and 
Super  Bowl  XLIV  in  Indianapolis. 
When  users  pointed  their  phone 
camera  to  take  photos,  they  were 
able  to  join  in  live  online  discus¬ 
sions  with  others  who  were  pointing 
their  phone  at  the  same  thing. 

Chief  executive  officer  and  co¬ 
founder  Jon  Fisher  said  for  the 


-  Jon  Fisher 
Chief  executive  officer 


newspaper 
industry,  a 
product  such  as 
CrowdOptic 
would  make 
news  events 

more  “tangible.” 

“It’s  a  real-time  tool,”  Fisher  said. 
“It  could  encourage  users  to  bring 
in  the  news  and  photos,  and  cut 
through  a  lot  of  noise.” 

With  more  reporters  using  mobile 
devices,  CrowdOptic  could  help  with 
breaking  news  stories.  Journalists 
are  also  able  to  verify  photos  and 
tweets  sent  in  by  eyewitnesses  based 
on  the  phone’s  location  and  line  of 
sight.  Fisher  said  editors  are  able  to 
sift  through  the  thousand  of  photos 
submitted  to  a  newspaper  to  find 


specific  photos  based  on  what  the 
user  is  looking  at,  rather  than  just  a 
location. 

“It  narrows  down  the  search  and 
makes  it  go  by  faster,”  he  said. 
“CrowdOptic  creates  a  template  for 
who’s  witnessing  (the  event).  There’s 
more  focus  with  the  data.” 

Fisher  said  there  are  currently  two 
major  trends:  putting  more 
enhanced  technology  into  people’s 
hands  and  connecting  people  inter¬ 
actively.  Though  he  said  QJR  codes 
and  augmented  reality  each  have 
their  place,  he  sees  them  as  static. 

“They  know  where  the  object  is, 
but  they  don’t  move,”  Fisher  said. 
“With  clusters,  the  static  goes  away, 
and  the  object  is  able  to  move.  The 
smartphone  becomes  the  naked  eye.” 

For  more  information,  visit  crow- 
doptic.com.  —NY 
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Teen  Beat 


Chicago-area  students  produce  weekly 
paper  The  Mash 

Once  a  month,  Chicago-area  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  make  a  trip  to  the  Tribune  Tower, 
home  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  to  discuss  the 
next  issue  of  The  Mash,  a  student-generated  news¬ 
paper.  Launched  in  2008,  the  program  has  now  ex¬ 
panded  to  more  than  200  high  schools  in  Chicago 
and  nearby  suburbs,  reaching  175,000  teenagers 
weekly. 

Product  manager  Maggie  Wartik  said  the  goal  is 
to  create  a  reliable  news  source  created  by  teens  for 
teens.  “By  ovraing  the  brand,  it  would  engage  the 
students  more,”  she  said.  continued  on  page  14 


Michigan  newspaper 
wins  records  iawsuit 


In  August  2011,  the  Petoskey 
(Mich.)  News-Review  filed  a  law¬ 
suit  against  the  Charlevoix  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the 
Charlevoix  County  Prosecutor’s 
Office.  According  to  News-Review 
reporter  Sheri  McWhirter,  the  civil 
complaint  alleged  three  violations 
of  the  state’s  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  following  a  free¬ 
dom  of  information  fight  that  car¬ 
ried  on  for  several  months.  The 
News-Review's  suit  sought  to 
compel  county  officials  to  release 
emails  between  the  Charlevoix 
County  prosecutor  and  a  county 
commissioner  to  determine 
whether  both  officials  communi¬ 
cated  via  email  during  board 
meetings.  According  to  a  judge’s 
written  order  in  March,  Charlevoix 
County  officials  had  to  release  a 
pair  of  emails  previously  and 
wrongfully  denied  to  the  paper.  As 
a  result,  the  News-Review  was 
also  rewarded  both  attorneys’  fees 
and  punitive  damages. 


^  Legal  Briefs 

Wisconsin  newspaper 
settles  open  records 
lawsuit 


The  Portage  (Wis.)  Daily  Register 
has  settled  an  open  records  lawsuit 
with  the  city  of  Portage.  The  city 
released  107  pages  of  performance 
evaluations  for  six  city  department 
heads  to  the  Daily  Register  as  part 
of  the  agreement.  Also  as  part  of  the 
settlement,  the  city  admitted  no 
wrongdoing  and  paid  all  legal  fees 
associated  with  the  suit.  Daily 
Register  assistant  editor  Michael 
Thompson  made  a  written  request 
to  the  city  last  fall.  Citing  the  state’s 
open  records  law,  he  asked  for  the 
last  three  perfonnance  reviews  of 
various  city  supervisors.  Through  its 
attorney,  the  city  denied  the  news¬ 
paper  access  to  the  records.  In  its 
filing,  the  Daily  Register  argued  that 
the  city  failed  to  properly  apply  the 
open  records  law’s  definitions  of 
“employee”  and  “local  public  office.” 
Although  evaluations  of  most  city 
employees  are  not  considered  public 
record,  those  of  individuals  who 
hold  a  local  public  office  —  usually 
supervisors  —  are  public  record. 


Former  dty  council 
candidate  sues 
Denver  Post 

Michele  Fry,  a  former  Denver  city 
council  candidate,  claims  in  court 
that  The  Denver  Post  defamed  her 
during  her  campaign  with  this 
March  15,  2011  headline:  “Denver 
city  council  candidate  caught  up  in 
plagiarism  charge.”  Fry  sued  the 
Post  and  reporter  Kurtis  Lee,  claim¬ 
ing  the  story  was  defamatory 
because  she  was  never  charged 
with  a  crime,  and  “plagiarism  is  not 
a  crime  or  an  illegal  act  in 
Colorado.”  She  also  claimed  the 
Post  published  another  article  by 
Lee  that  contained  the  same  open¬ 
ing  sentence  but  a  different  head¬ 
line:  “Denver  council  candidate  pla¬ 
giarized  answers  on  questionnaire." 
Fry  pointed  out  that  the  second 
headline  did  not  use  the  word 
“charge.”  The  Post  reported  that 
more  than  half  of  Fry’s  question¬ 
naire  response  was  ripped  verbatim 
from  a  National  League  of  Cities 
Economic  Development  pamphlet. 
Fry  seeks  damages  for  defamation 
and  negligence. 
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From  the  Archive 


The  buliet-riddied  delivery  car  driven  by  Allen  B.  Wilson,  circulation 
route  carrier  for  the  Washington  Herald,  in  which  he  was  murdered 
by  gangsters  who  mistook  him  for  a  rival  gangster.  The  arrow  on  the 
rear  window  indicates  where  the  fatal  bullet  entered  the  car.  A 
reporter  points  out  where  two  machine  gun  volleys  lodged  in  a 
stack  of  undelivered  papers  beside  Wilson.  This  photo  was 
originally  printed  in  the  Jan.  19, 1935  edition  of  E&P. 


Tomoe’s  Comer 


INDUSTRY 


★  Achiever* 


Pulitzer  Winners 
Donate  Prize 
Money  for  Training 


Ken  Armstrong  Michael  Berens 


Ken  Armstrong  and 
Michael  Berens  are 
just  two  of  the  journal¬ 
ists  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
this  year.  The  Seattle  Times 
investigative  reporters  were 
honored  for  their  work 
“Methadone  and  the  Politics 
of  Pain,”  which  looked  into 
“how  a  little-known  govern¬ 
mental  txxjy  in  Washington 
state  moved  vulnerable 
patients  from  safer  pain-con¬ 
trol  medication  to 
methadone,  a  cheaper  but 
more  dangerous  drug.” 

The  two  reporters  were 
awarded  $10,000,  which  they 
will  use  to  pay  for  investigative 
training  for  their  fellow  staff 
members  in  Seattle.  Training 
will  be  provided  by  the  non¬ 
profit  organization  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors,  Inc. 

IRE  board  president  Manny 
Garcia  said,  “(Armstrong  and 
Berens)  both  exemplify  what 
IRE  is  all  about;  equipping  and 
training  journalists  worldwide 
to  produce  important  investiga¬ 
tive  work.” 
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continued from  page  12  ‘Teen  Beat" 


Student  Imaan  Rana  with  Jean  Claude 
Brizard,  CEO  of  Chicago  Public  Schools 


Student  Daniaja  Davis  Interviews  actor  Peter  Facinelli  at 
“The  Twilight  Saga:  Breaking  Dawn”  movie  premiere 

One  of  Wartik’s  responsibilities  is  to  visit  schools  to  inform  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  about  the  program  (and  add  distribution  spots  for  the  75,000  free  copies 
delivered  to  high  school  campuses).  She  also  finds  students  who  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  applying  to  work  at  the  publication.  In  addition  to  Wartik,  there  are 
four  other  adults  on  staff  at  The  Mash  —  an  editor,  two  assistant  editors,  and 
one  designer.  But  the  majority  of  the  content  is  generated  by  the  students. 

There  are  currently  85  student  writers  who  meet  once  a  month  after  school 
at  Tribune  Tower  to  discuss  topics  and  generate  assignments.  They  write 
their  stories  at  home,  meet  a  deadline,  and  work  on  edits  —  just  like  real- 
world  journalists.  Supported  by  the  Tribune,  the  students  are  paid  for  their 
stories. 

Wartik  said  unlike  a  school  newspaper  where  stories  center  on  that  particu¬ 
lar  school,  The  Mash  focuses  on  issues  that  affect  all  teens,  from  getting  into 
college  to  what’s  popular  in  music  and  movies.  The  Mash  also  has  a  strong 
online  presence  with  blogs  and  promotions  at  themash.com  and  on  social 
media  through  Facebook  and  Twitter. 

“Our  85  (students)  is  our  voice  to  what’s  going  on  out  there,”  Wartik  said. 

For  students,  it’s  a  chance  to  develop  journalism  skills,  thanks  to  training 
from  Tribune  reporters  and  staff.  The  program  also  hosts  a  summer  journal¬ 
ism  camp. 

“It’s  an  amazing  opportunity  to  work  one-on-one  with  an  editor,”  said 
Julianne  Micoleta,  a  17-year-old  high  school  junior  who  has  written  for  The 
Mash  for  a  year-and-a-half.  “The  editors  want  us  to  be  successful.” 

Micoleta  said  her  reporting  and  interviewing  have  improved  so  much  that 
she  feels  she  is  able  to  do  both  in  her  sleep  now.  “The  main  thing  is  to  act  like 
a  professional.  It  is  a  job,  and  what  we  do  reflects  (The  Mash)  and  the 
Tribune.” 

Wartik  said  despite  the  challenges  currently  facing  the  media  industry,  she 
feels  encouraged  the  Tribune  is  dedicated  to  engaging  teens  through  The 
Mash's  efforts.  “I’m  proud  that  our  parent  company  has  supported  and  will 
continue  to  support  this  initiative,  inviting  teenagers  into  our  home,  and 
providing  them  with  an  incredible  experience.”  —NY 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


Residustrial: 


(ii.)  ti  lU'iiihborhoocl  liu\  in<4 
both  iv.sidenlial  and 
industrial  strni  lnrcs 
“In  2006,  director  D.W.  Young  originally  set  out  to  make  a  documentary 
about  an  abandoned  lot  in  gritty  Red  Hook,  a  Brooklyn  ‘residustrial’ 
neighborhood  that  juts  into  New  York  Harbor.” -Michelle  Archer. //M /wfer,  2008 
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Sioux  City 
Journal  Takes  a 
Stand 

In  a  bold  move  in  the 
fight  against  childhood 
bullying,  the  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Journal  put  a  call 
to  community  action  right 
where  it  knew  readers 
would  be  most  likely  to 
see  it  —  the  front  page. 

Following  the  suicide  of 
a  local  teenager,  the 
paper  printed  a  front¬ 
page  editorial  decrying 
the  harassment  suffered 
by  the  youth  and  urging 
the  community  to  come 
together  in  support  of 
anti-bullying  measures. 
Kenneth  Weishuhn  Jr.,  14, 
took  his  own  life  one 
month  after  revealing  to 
friends  and  family  that  he 
was  homosexual.  Relatives 
said  Weishuhn  received 
threatening  phone  calls 
and  negative  comments 
posted  about  him  online. 

Editor  Mitch  Pugh  told 
The  Associated  Press  that 
the  paper  has  run  front¬ 
page  editorials  before,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has 
devoted  the  entire  front 
page  to  one.  The  editorial 
was  accompanied  by  a 
cartoon  drawn  by  Brian 
Duffy  that  ran  across  the 
top  half  of  the  front  page. 

“A  lot  of  newspapers 
shy  away  from  putting 
editorials  on  the  front 
page,  but  we  feel  we 
have  to  be  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  for  our  community,” 
Pugh  said.  “And  if  we 
don’t  do  that,  we’re  not 
sure  who  else  is.” 
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Critical  Thinking 


J-school  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


Q: 


Should  newspapers  censor  controversial  cartoons  from  their 
readers,  such  as  the  recent  “Doonesbury”  cartoon  series 
centered  on  the  Texas  abortion  law? 


com. 


Biz  Carson,  21,  senior, 

Indiana  University 
(Bloomington,  Ind.) 

Carson  is  a  May  2012  graduate 
of  Indiana  University,  where 
she  served  as  art  director  of 
Inside  magazine  and  the 
Indiana  Daily  student  newspa-  ! 
per.  She  majored  in  journalism, 

Spanish,  and  international 
studies.  This  summer,  Carson  is 
interning  as  a  reporter  at  The 
Virginian-Pilot  before  starting 

her  career  as  a  designer  at  Gannett’s  Phoenix  design 
studio  in  August. 


A  Cartoons  have  always  had  a  place  in  American 
•  newspapers,  either  as  part  of  the  fiinny  pages  or 
•  as  a  feature  on  the  editorial  pages.  When  news¬ 
papers  are  looking  at  whether  or  not  to  censor  a  cartoon, 

I  believe  the  cartoon  should  be  treated  just  as  an  opinion 
column  would  be. 

The  recent  “Drxjnesbuiy”  series  on  the  Texas  abortion 
law  is  a  good  example  of  the  lack  of  censorship  standards 
for  cartoons.  Many  newspapers  went  ahead  and  ran  the 
cartoons  as  a  matter  of  free  speech.  Some  newspapers 
censored  it  because  they  thought  the  e.xplicit  material 
went  against  the  nature  or  spirit  of  the  ftmny  pages. 

Before  censoring  cartoons,  newspapers  should  con¬ 
sider  the  context  as  well  as  the  content  of  the  cartoon. 
“Doonesbuiy’”  is  a  political  satire  cartoon  series,  so  it 
should  not  have  been  a  surprise  that  it  would  cover  the 
highly  politicized  issue  of  abortion.  Some  papers  run 
“Doonesbuiy  "  regularly  on  their  opinion  pages,  but 
many  run  it  alongside  “Garfield”  and  other  comics  in 
the  funny  pages. 

If  a  newspaper  feels  strongly  that  a  political  cartoon  is 
too  opinionated  for  its  funny  pages,  then  the  cartoon 
should  run  on  the  opinion  page.  However,  newspapers 
should  not  shy  away  from  printing  a  cartoon  because  of  a 
controversial  subject,  unless  they  would  censor  an  opin¬ 
ion  article  on  the  same  topic.  Newspapers  were  already 
covering  the  Te.xas  abortion  law  in  their  health  section,  on 
the  front  page,  and  in  their  opinion  section. 

There  is  no  reason  to  censor  controversial  cartoons  from 
a  newspaper's  readership.  Let  the  reader  decide.  It  comes 
down  to  a  matter  office  speech  —  something  newspapers 
should  be  fighting  for  and  not  against.  Cartoons  often 
present  issues  in  a  satirical,  ftmny  way  that  articles  do  not 
capture,  and  they  pro\ide  a  visual  representation  of  a 
serious  topic  that  should  not  be  censored  from  readers. 


Chris  Hardie,  48,  executive 
editor.  La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune  and  the  River 
Valley  Newspaper  Group 
Hardie  joined  the  La  Crosse 
Tribune  in  1983,  has  worked 
in  various  reporter  and  editor 
capacities,  and  has  received 
more  than  two-dozen  state 
and  national  journalism 
awards.  He  is  a  past  Lee 
Enterprises  President’s 
Award  winner. 


A  Absolutely,  if  we  feel  it  is  necessaiy’.  We  did 

•  not  publish  the  specific  “Doonesbuiy  ”  series  in 
#  question,  because  the  content  contained 
graphic  language  that  was  not  appropriate  for  younger 
readers  of  the  comics  page. 

We  are  ultimately  responsible  for  all  of  the  content 
that  is  published  in  our  paper,  and  it’s  essential  that  we 
are  accountable  to  our  community’  w’ith  those  decisions. 
We  would  not  publish  a  graphic  crime  or  accident  scene 
photo  in  the  paper  if  we  felt  that  it  overstepped  sensitiv¬ 
ity  boundaries.  Why  would  we  treat  syndicated  content 
any  differently? 

Readers  trust  us  to  present  content  in  an  appropriate 
fashion,  and  we  walk  that  fine  line  every  day.  Cries  of 
censorship  that  often  accompany  publicized  events  like 
the  recent  “Doonesbury”  series  ring  hollow  when  there 
are  many,  many  outlets  for  readers  to  view  that  strip  if 
they  really  want  to.  Plus  we  made  the  decision  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  on  our  website  for  those  who  wanted  to  read  it. 

Being  accountable  goes  hand-in-hand  with  being 
credible,  and  that’s  the  foundation  of  a  newspaper. 

With  the  lines  of  journalism  becoming  ever  so  blurry 
amid  the  noise  of  hloggers  and  talk  shows,  newspapers 
can  still  stand  out  as  being  different.  We’re  different, 
because  we  carefully  consider  the  impact  of  what  we 
publish. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  sharp  stick  that  pokes 
the  community  eye  goes  away  —  that’s  also  an  impor¬ 
tant  newspaper  role.  But  we  don’t  publish  controversy 
for  its  own  sake  if  it  doesn’t  serve  the  community.  I’d 
rather  offend  a  few  people  who  complain  about  censor¬ 
ship  than  needlessly  offend  a  larger  chunk  of  our 
paper’s  audience.  That’s  called  editing.  l 
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Photo  of  the  Month 


KRISTEN  DOeCA.AS/CAMPBELL  RIVER  MIRROR 


Campbell  River  firefighters  took  part  in  a  two-day 
training  exercise  at  the  Campbell  River  airport. 
Multimillion-dollar  equipment  on  loan  from  the 
Edmonton  International  Airport  simulated  several  dif¬ 
ferent  aircraft  disaster  scenes. 


Send  us  your  photos! 
E&P  welcomes  reader  submissions 
for  our  Photo  of  the  Month. 
nu.yang(a>editorandpublisher.com. 


THE  DATA  PAGE 


(Jan-2011  to  Dec-2011,  U.S.;  Number  of  Impressions  in  Millions) 


Publisher 


Viacom  Digital 


Glam  Media 
Turner  Digital 
AOL,  Inc. 
Google  Sites 
Microsoft  Sites 
Yahoo!  Sites 
Facebook 


Facebook 
Yahoo!  Sites 
Microsoft  Sites 
Google  Sites 
AOL.  Inc. 
Turner  Digital 
Glam  Media 
ESPN 

Viacom  Digital 
eBay 
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215,650 

173,929 

131,373 

73,588 

54,810 

47,096 

38,532 

34,464 


400,000 


800,000  1,200,000  1,600,000 
Impressions  source:  comScore  Ad  Metrix,  February  2012 
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Will  make  up  35.6%  of  Internet  users  in 
2014,  up  from  14.5%  in  2011 


TABLET  OWNERS 


Nearly  3  out  of  5 
tablet  owners 
consume  news  on 
their  tablet 


percent  of  tablet 
owners  consume 
world,  national, 
or  local  news  on 
their  device 
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Inspiring  healthy  lives 
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OFFLINE/ON  TARGET 


Got  a  Digital 
Product  Plan? 


Part  two  of  a  two-part  series  on 
digital  advertising 


in  ALAN  !).  Ml  ITKR 


With  Main  Street  merchants 

div  erting  ever  more  spending 
aw  ay  fix>m  traditional  advertising 
to  online,  mobile,  and  social  ^ 
media,  newspapers  seeking  a  healthy  share  V 
of  local  marketing  doUars  need  to  be  selling 
way  more  than  banner  ads. 


E-MAIL 

YOUR  ADS 


Ad  Supercharger 

AdSupercharger.con 

sales@greenshootiiiedia.co(n 

256-275-4333 


We’ll  describe  an  effective  digital 
product  mix  in  a  moment.  First, 
here’s  why  this  matters: 

Although  roughly  half  of  local  mar¬ 
keting  dollars  today  go  to  newspaper 
and  broadcast  advertising, 

BIA/Kelsey  predicts  that  only  30  per¬ 
cent  of  an  expected  $151  billion  in 
local  marketing  expenditures  in  , 

2016  will  be  spent  on  the  legacy 
media.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Internet,  Main  Street  merchants  typi¬ 
cally  put  70  percent  of  their  market¬ 
ing  budgets  into  print  and  broadcast 
advertising. 

Today,  local  businesses  are  invest¬ 
ing  in  w'ebsites,  social  media  cam¬ 
paigns,  mobile  couponing,  search  .  - 
advertising,  email  marketing,  ; 
and  other  tactics  that  enable  jff' 
them  to  establish  direct  and  sus¬ 
tained  relationships  with  consumers. 
Even  the  best  print,  broadcast,  and 
banner  ads  don’t  have  the  power  of 
deft  digital  campaigns  to  target  the 
right  offer  to  the  right  person  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

To  get  competitive  and  stay  compet¬ 
itive,  publishers  must  offer  a  number 
of  complementary'  digital  marketing 
solutions.  The  good  news  is  that  these 


products  represent  an  opportunity  to 
build  long-term,  high-margin,  and 
recurring  revenues  that  enable  pub¬ 
lishers  to  amortize  their  direct  sales 
costs  over  many  years.  Here  are  the 
products  and  services  you  need  in 
your  digital  tool  kit: 

Website  design/hosting: 

A  merchant’s  digital  presence  starts 
with  the  website,  which  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  refreshed  and  maintained  to 
not  only  sustain  its  relevance  to  con¬ 
sumers,  but  also  to  ensure  high  visi¬ 
bility  on  Google  and  other  search 
engines. 

Search  optimization: 

Because  only  5  percent  of  consumers 
click  past  the  first  page  of  Web  search 
results,  businesses  must  pay  close 
attention  to  continuously  optimizing 
their  sites  to  appear  in  prime  posi¬ 
tions  in  searches  on  Google,  Bing,  and 
other  platforms.  The  task  never  ends, 
because  search  algorithms  continu¬ 
ously  change,  and  social  media 
increasingly  will  influence  search 
results  in  real  time. 
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Reputation  management: 

Beyond  Google  and  Bing,  there  are  millions  of  other 
venues  on  the  Web  where  a  business  can  be  mentioned. 
Reputation  management  services  ensure  that  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  business  is  up  to  date  wherever  it  appears. 
At  the  same  time,  such  services  identify  unfavorable 
mentions  (such  as  negative  reviews  on  Yelp)  so  a  busi¬ 
ness  can  take  rapid  remedial  action.  Given  the  rise  in 
location-aware  mobile  services,  accurate  information 
about  a  business  is  more  vital  than  ever. 


Mobile-site  hosting: 


While  websites  can  be  accessed  via  smartphones  and 
the  iPad,  many  of  them  render  poorly  on  mobile  devices 
—  or  not  at  all  in  the  case  of  Flash  on  Apple  products. 
With  nearly  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  carrying 
smartphones  and  some  20  percent  of  the  population 
using  tablets,  consumers  increasingly  are  turning  to 
these  devices  to  make  purchasing  decisions.  Merchants 
whose  sites  perform  poorly  on  mobile  devices  nm  the 
risk  of  being  overlooked  and  under-patronized. 


Social  marketing: 


Facebook  and  other  social  media  offer  appealing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  merchants  to  make  one-on-one  connections 
with  consumers  —  and  to  leverage  these  fast-growing 
platforms  to  generate  viral  (and  cost-effective)  w'ord-of- 
mouth  referrals  for  their  products  and  services. 
Successful  social  marketing  programs  require  constant 
attention  to  building  audience,  creating  content,  and 
curating  connections.  Because  these  chores  are  a  lot  of 
work  for  the  topical  small  business,  there  is  an  opportu- 
nit\'  for  publishers  to  do  the  work  for  them. 

Direct  marketing: 

Merchants  seeking  to  develop  direct  relationships  with 
consumers  need  to  assemble  increasingly  sophisticated 
databases  of  information  about  as  many  individuals  as 
possible.  Newspapers  can  help  them  build,  manage,  and 
market  to  customers  via  email,  snail  mail,  social  media, 
and  other  vehicles. 

Deals  and  coupons: 

Several  of  the  platforms  described  above  make  it  easy  for 
publishers  and  merchants  to  offer  a  wide  variety  of  dis¬ 
counts  and  coupons,  including  offers  targeted  to  select 
audiences  or  sent  dymamically  to  users  of  mobile  devices. 

Search/social  advertising: 

while  the  kejword  advertising  programs  at  Google, 
Bing,  Facebook,  and  many  other  websites  are  promoted 
as  self-service  platforms,  the  work  of  creating,  manag¬ 
ing,  evaluating,  and  fine-tuning  a  digital  ad  campaign  is 
intimidating  and  time-consuming.  Significant  profits 
can  be  reaped  from  managing  campaigns  for  mer¬ 
chants. 


Rich  analytics: 

Because  of  the  many  complex  elements  of  a  digital  mar¬ 
keting  program,  a  key  component  of  any  program  is  a 
comprehensive  and  responsive  analytics  package  to  plan, 
monitor,  and  measure  each  of  the  various  initiatives  — 
and  to  continuously  reinforce  for  merchants  the  value  of 
the  services  (including,  yes,  print  advertising)  provided  by 
their  local  publishing  partner. 

Publishers  shouldn’t  try  to  launch  all  these  initiatives  at 
once.  They  have  to  be  deployed  in  a  logical,  well-planned 
sequence.  Because  there’s  no  one-size-fits-all  solution,  Fd 
be  happy  to  discuss  your  situation  if  you  drop  me  an  email 
at  alan.mutter@broadbandxxi.com.  E 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a  newspaperman  who 
became  a  Silicon  Valley  CEO  and  today  pro- 
\ides  consulting  services  to  media  companies 
that  want  to  know  about  technology  and  tech 
companies  that  want  to  know  about  the 
media.  His  blog,  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur, 
is  at  newsosaur.blogspot.com. 
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See  Editors,  Cartoons 
Are  Popular  Online 


Politico’s  first  Pulitzer  goes  to  editorial  cartoonist  f 


Tell  me  a  bit  about  your 
career  as  a  freelance  artist 
prior  to  joining  Politico. 
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BY  ROB  TORNOE 

The  so-called  “new 

media”  moved  up  into 
the  ranks  of  the  big 
bo\'s  this  year,  with 
Uvo  online  new's  sites  claiming 
Pulitzer  Prize  \ictories.  But  for  the 
D.C.  insiders  at  Politico,  it  w  asn't 
their  obsessive  reporting  of 
Washington  politics  that  garnered 
their  first  Pulitzer.  Instead,  that 
milestone  w  ent  to  their  scrappy 
cartoonist.  Matt  Wuerker. 

For  Wueriver,  who  left  a  life  of  free¬ 
lancing  to  join  Politico  in  2006,  the  third 
time  was  the  chami.  He  was  a  finalist  for 
the  Pulitzer  in  2009  and  2010,  as  well  as 
the  2010  winner  of  the  Herblock  Prize 
and  the  BeiT>Tnan  Award. 

Even  in  a  world  of  smartphones  and 
high-tech  computers,  Wuerker’s  car¬ 
toons  remain  uniquely  old  school,  still 
drawn  using  pen,  ink.  and  watercolor. 
.\nd  even  though  the  55-year-old  car¬ 
toonist  is  decidedly  liberal,  no  politi¬ 
cian  is  safe  from  the  sharp  point  of  his 
finest  quill. 

1  spoke  with  VVfoerker  about  his 
Pulitzer  win,  his  daily  process,  and 
how  he  ended  up  drawing  cartoons  for 
one  of  the  most  popular  political  news 
sites  on  the  Web. 

What  were  your  thoughts  when 
you  found  out  that  you  won  the 
Pulitzer? 

I  was  just  stunned.  I’d  been  a  finalist 
before,  which  was  very  e.xciting,  but 
nothing  prepared  me  for  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  winning.  For  a  brand-new 
outfit  like  Politico,  it  meant  a  lot  to  the 
whole  team. 


I  started  selling  cartoons  to  a 
truly  odd  assortment  of  publications 
right  out  of  college.  I  loved  the  work, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  make  ends 
meet  just  doing  political  cartoons,  so  I 
also  ferreted  out  other  kinds  of  art- 
related  jobs  such  as  w  ork  on  a  number 
of  mural  projects.  I  also  taught  classes 
in  cartooning,  worked  on  sevend  music 
\ideos  as  a  designer  and  animator,  and 
did  a  fair  amount  of  commercial  illus¬ 
tration  assignments. 

Eventually  the  political  cartoons 
found  enough  outlets,  and  also  enough 
other  publications  were  commission¬ 
ing  editorial  illustration  assignments 
that  I  could  shed  the  tangential  gigs 
and  concentrate  on  w  orking  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  cartoonist  and  illustrator. 

How  did  the  job  with  Politico 
come  about? 

I  heard  that  a  new  paper  was  starting 
up  here  in  D.C.  to  compete  with  Roll 
Call  and  The  Hill,  and  I  t(K)k  a  portfo¬ 
lio  by  thinking  I  might  get  some  free¬ 
lance  assignments  out  of  them.  They 
liked  what  I  was  doing  and  in.stead 
offered  me  a  part-time  slot  and  gave 
me  a  desk  in  the  newsroom.  After  six 
months  I  was  doing  a  lot  of  additional 
illustration  and  caricature  work,  and 
they  moved  me  to  frill  time.  I  was  veiy 
lucky  to  be  in  on  the  ground  floor  as 
Politico  w  as  launched. 

In  an  online  newsroom,  did  you 
ever  feel  out  of  place  with  your 
ink  bottles  and  watercolor  paints? 

Not  at  all.  Twentx  -five  years  of  free¬ 
lancing  has  meant  I’ve  picked  up  var¬ 
ied  and  odd  graphic  skills  —  from  ani¬ 
mation  and  graphic  design  to  paint¬ 


ing,  among  other  things.  Having  such 
an  odd  toolbox  has  really  been  perfect 
for  Politico.  As  a  startup,  my  editors 
have  encouraged  me  from  the  get-go 
to  play  around  and  tiy  new  things.  So 
while  I  do  the  editorial  cartoon  in  a 
veiy  classical  way  —  pen  and  ink  and 
watercolor.  I’ve  also  got  to  play  around 
with  animation  and  interactive  Flash 
games  for  the  website.  I’m  both  old 
school  and  new  school  and  sometimes 
both  at  the  same  time. 

What’s  your  daily  process  like? 

I  do  four  editoried  airtcK)ns  a  week.  I 
usiudlv  start  work  on  a  airtoon  at  about 
10  am.  and  finish  at  2  p.m.  when  I  need 
to  upload  them  to  the  pnxluction  server 
for  our  print  deadline.  A  lot  of  folks 
don’t  know  that  Politico  is  not  just  a 
website,  but  idso  appears  in  print  here  in 
D.C.  and  in  New  York. 

Then  if  there  are  illustration  assign¬ 
ments  I  get  to  those  after  lunch  and 
usually  have  until  about  6:30  p.m.  to 
get  those  together.  The  other  stuff,  like 
the  caricatures  of  our  writers  and  blog¬ 
gers  or  the  animation  projects,  hap¬ 
pens  around  the  edges,  but  all  in  all 
I’m  in  the  newsroom  drawing  40  to  50 
hours  a  week. 

What  have  you  learned  about 
presenting  cartoons  online  for 
Politico  that  other  news 
organizations  could  learn  from? 

First  and  fast  response  to  breaking  news 
means  everything  on  the  Web.  It’s  verv' 
different  than  the  daily  newspaper 
game.  The  same  is  true  with  cartoons.  A 
timely  respon.se  to  something  that  everv  - 
one  is  thinking  about  or  rciicting  to  is 
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rewarded  with  links,  tweets,  shares,  and 
likes,  tind  those  all  drive  traffie,  which  is 
what  it’s  all  about. 

Politico  put  together  a  whizbang 
galler\’  for  my  cartoons  that  has  lots 


of  handy  share  tools  that  make 
spreading  the  cartoons  much  easier. 
This  also  brings  people  into  Politico 
through  the  back  door  opened  when 
they  come  looking  at  a  cartoon. 


How  can  cartoonists 
convince  editors  that  their 
work  is  valuable  in  the  world 
of  online  media? 

Bringing  a  prize  or  two  home  to  your 
online  master  certainly  helps.  But  much 
more  importantly,  anyone  who’s  paying 
attention  has  to  see  that  the  Internet  is  a 
visual  medium  first.  Combine  that  with 
the  short  attention  spans  that  it  fosters, 
and  you’ve  got  something  that  is  made 
for  cartoons. 

Anyone  who  w  ants  to  have  a  success¬ 
ful  news  or  opinion  site  is  crazy  to  not 
hire  an  in-house  cartoonist.  It’s  the  best 
way  to  give  your  site  a  unique  look  in  an 
otherwise  noisy  space  where  too  many 
people  either  rely  on  photos  or  stock  art. 
I  really  hope  those  folks  running  these 
sites  will  wise  up  and  hire  some  of  our 
cartoon  brethren  and  sistren  as  staffers 
just  like  Politico  hired  me.  i 


Roh  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and  colum¬ 
nist  for  Editor  &  Publisher  and  can  be 
reached  at  robtornoe@gmail.com. 
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BENNY  BUZ 
AT  DRUPA 

With  new  nanographic 
printing  process, 
Canadian-Israeli 
inventor  Benny 
proves  tiny 


Benzion  '‘Benny’’  Landa  likes 
keeping  secrets. 

His  first  company.  Indigo  N.V., 
was  founded  in  1977  and  operated  in 
secret  for  16  years  before  unveiling  its 
first  product  —  what  would  become 
known  as  the  Indigo  digital  press,  now' 
owned  by  HP.  His  current  firm,  Landa 
Corp.  (landanano.com),  operates  out  of 
a  windowless  lab  facilit>’  in  Rdiovot 
Israel,  near  Tel  A\iv. 

In  late  2011,  rumors  began  circulat¬ 
ing  about  a  new  “lumo  ink”  technology 
Landa  was  dev’^oping.  In  Januaiy, 
Middle  Eastern  news  outlet 
j'netnew's.com  published  a  report 
about  the  mysterious  Landa  Labs, 
titled  “Benny  Landa’s  inv'isible  ink.” 

According  to  the  article,  written  by 
Naama  Sikuler  and  Assaf  Gilad,  “The 
print  technology  that  Landa  plans  to 
unveil  in  May  is  e.xpected  to  do  for 
printers  w'hat  HD  did  for  TV  screens: 
Landa  developed  an  ink  made  of  parti¬ 
cles  which  are  smaller  than  a  germ, 
and  a  printhead  that  can  use  the 
micro^iroplets  to  print  on  virtually  any 
materia],  producing  sharp  and  rich 
images  unparalleled  by  any  manmade 
machine.”  The  storj'  detailed  how 
Landa  w'as  staffing  a  team  of  “150 
super-engineers  and  theoretical  physi¬ 


cists”  out  of  his  own  pocket  in  the 
effort  to  invent  nanometric  ink. 

The  real  buzz  began  some  30  dav-s 
before  the  quadrennial  drupa  show' 
opened  its  doors,  when  the  official 
new's  anncuncements  were  distributed. 
Then  on  May  3,  the  industry'  finally  got 
a  good  look-see  at  a  half-dozen  trade- 
maified  nanographic  printing  presses, 
which,  according  to  Landa,  offer  the 
versatility'  of  digital  with  the  qualities 
and  speed  of  oflfeet  printing  at  an 
uiunatdred  cost  per  page.  The  nano- 
graphk  presses  can  print  on  any  off- 
the-shelf  substrate,  from  coated  and 
uiHxrated  paper  stocks  and  recyeled 
carton,  to  newsprint  and  plastic  pack¬ 
aging  films. 

Unveiled  were  three  sheetfed 
machines  designed  for  commercial 
printing  and  packaging  applications, 
offering  B3,  B2,  and  Bl  format  sizes 
with  a  print  speed  of  up  to  11,000 
sheets  per  hour.  In  addition,  three 
web-fed  models  cover  a  size  of  530  to 
1,040  mm  and  claim  to  reach  speeds  of 
up  to  656  feet  per  minute.  Landa  said 
these  printing  machines  cover  all  pos¬ 
sible  applications  in  commercial  print, 
book,  and  magazine  printing,  direct 
mail,  labels,  folded  box,  and  flexible 
packaging  for  food,  pharmaceutical. 


cosmetics,  and  more. 

The  extremely  fine  pigments  of 
Landa’s  trademarked  NanoInk  deliver 
performance  on  three  fronts:  1)  an 
ultra-sharp,  identical  pressure  point; 

2)  maximum  coverage;  and  3)  the 
w'idest  gamut  in  CMYK  color  spectrum 
at  resolutions  of  600  to  1,200  dpi. 

The  Landa  W50  w  eb  press  enables 
publishers  and  high-volume  commer¬ 
cial  printers  to  cost-effectively'  manage 
large-page-volume  short  and  medium 
runs.  The  groundbreaking  nanograph¬ 
ic  technology'  enables  high  coverage, 
just-in-time  printing  on  any  oflF-the- 
shelf  media  without  pre-treatment  and 
post-diying  on  paper.  Also  allowing  for 
premium  services  such  as  personaliza¬ 
tion,  the  W50  model  extends  print 
offerings  and  increases  bottom  lines 
for  users. 

“Nanography  is  a  new  technology'  for 
applying  ink  to  paper,”  Landa  said.  “In 
dev  eloping  Landa  Nanographic 
Fhinting  we  had  to  rethink  and  rein- 
v'ent  the  printing  press.  The  result  is 
digital  printing  with  remarkable  per¬ 
formance  —  from  a  family  of  presses 
that  share  stunning  ergonomic  design, 
a  small  footprint,  and  some  of  the 
most  adv  anced  user  functioutdity'  avail¬ 
able  in  the  market.” 


I 
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Don't  I^iigh  at  Landa 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  inventor  of  the 
Indigo  digital  press  stole  the  show  at 
drupa,  this  time  with  a  product  that 
was  the  envy  of  competitors  and  a 
feather  in  the  cap  of  public  relations 
and  marketing  planners.  He  cemented 
alliances  with  manroland,  Komori,  and 
Heidelberg.  But  it  wasn’t  always  this 
way  for  Landa,  who  now  holds  more 
than  170  U.S.  patents  (some  700 
worldwide)  and  counting.  Once,  his 
industry  peers  laughed  at  him  and  his 
newfangled  printing  invention. 

That  was  in  1993,  when  digital  skep¬ 
tics  scoffed  at  an  early  Indigo  iteration 
called  the  E-Print  1000  because  its 
toner  rubbed  off  the  paper  at  GRAPH 
EXPO  in  Chicago.  I.anda  got  the  last 
laugh,  of  course,  when  Hewlett- 
Packard  purchased  Indigo  for  more 
than  $880  million  in  stock  and  cash 
nine  years  later.  At  this  trade  show, 
one-time  naysayers  listened  intently 
and  did  not  laugh  unless  the  gregari¬ 
ous  Landa  smiled  —  which,  thankfully, 
he  does  a  lot. 

Many  assumed  Landa  was  resting  on 
his  laurels  and  enjoying  his  fortune.  Out 
of  respect,  HP  would  ask  him  to  speak 
on  occasion,  as  an  “advisor”  to  the  com¬ 


pany,  but  this  was  a  formality  for  the  fig¬ 
urehead,  the  self-proclaimed  “father  of 
digital  commercial  printing”  and  the  face 
of  Indigo,  the  little  digital  press  that 
could.  Landa,  however,  is  restless  and 
not  yet  content  to  retire  or  even  semi¬ 
retire.  The  innovator  has  been  busy. 

"The  Landa  nanographic  printing  process 
is  the  result  of  10  years  of  nanotechnolo¬ 
gy  research,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  true  break¬ 
through  that  enables  our  presses  to 
achiev'e  amazing  results.” 

What  was  heard  coming  out  of 
Diisseldorf  is  microscopic  in  nature. 
After  all,  nanotech  is  the  study  of 
manipulating  matter  on  an  atomic  and 
molecular  scale.  Particles  are  measured 
in  nanometers,  or  billionths  of  a  meter. 
What  Landa  Corp.  and  Landa  Labs 
have  discovered  is  that  nano-sized  pig¬ 
ments  have  extraordinary’  qualities: 
They  become  amazingly  powerful  col¬ 
orants,  enabling  an  entirely  new  kind 
of  digital  printing  (see  sidebar). 

Over  the  years,  Landa  has  provided 
pithy  sound  bites  and  quotations  for 
print  industry  journalists  such  as  yours 
truly.  During  the  initial  Indigo  rollout 
in  1993,  he  prophesied,  “Everything 
that  can  become  digital  will  become 
digital.  Printing  is  no  exception.”  Two 
years  ago,  his  advice  to  the  commercial 
printers  of  the  world  was  neither  sur¬ 
prising  nor  an  exception:  “Get  digital 
or  get  out.”  When  asked  whether  he 
thinks  long  print  runs  for  catalogs  and 
magazines  will  continue  in  the  ftiture, 
Landa  provided  a  telling  response  for 
printed  newspapers  as  well. 

“Nothing  is  forever,”  Liinda  said. 

“Eventually,  many  printed  products  as 
we  know  them  will  disappear,  includ¬ 


ing  daily  newspapers,  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  certainly  catalogs.  But  don’t 
hold  your  breath.  Printing  has  been 
around  for  500  years  —  and  paper  for 
5,000  years.  It  won’t  be  replaced  by 
iPads  overnight.  But  you  can  be  sure 
that  these  four  categories  of  printed 
products  will  be  among  the  first  to  go.” 

So  what  role  will  this  new,  web-fed 
press  play  in  the  printed  newspaper 
transformation?  Landa  contends  that 
nanography  will  create  new  business 
opportunities  for  providers  of  any  type  of 
printing  in  the  commercial,  packaging, 
and  publishing  markets. 

“If  you  can  operate  a  smartphone,  you 
can  operate  a  nano  press,”  Landa  said. 

In  fact,  the  user  interface  looks  and  acts 
like  a  giant  iPhone,  as  print  industry’ 
guru  Frank  Romano  wrote  in  a  blog  for 
research  firm  InfoTrends,  adding  that 
“manroland  also  had  one  as  interesting, 
but  Landa  got  all  the  attention.” 

Although  shown  at  drupa,  these  six 
presses  won’t  be  commercially  avail¬ 
able  until  late  2013.  “Nanographic 
printing  presses  are  not  intended  to 
replace  offset  printing,  but  to  comple¬ 
ment  it,”  Landa  said.  “For  the  foresee¬ 
able  future,  offset  printing  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  the  preferred  method  for  pro¬ 
ducing  run  lengths  of  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  or  hundreds  of  thousands.  But 
the  market  is  demanding  shorter  and 
shorter  run  lengths  —  and  that’s  where 
nanography  comes  in  —  to  enable 
print  service  providers  to  produce 
those  short-  to  medium-run  lengths 
economically  —  at  offset  speeds.  That’s 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
Landa  nanographic  printing  brings 
digital  to  the  mainstream.” 


The  Nanographic  Process 


At  the  heart  of  nanography  are  water-based  NanoInk  col¬ 
orants  that  comprise  ultra-small  pigment  particles  only  tens 
of  nanometers  in  size.  (A  human  hair  is  about  100,000 
nanometers  wide.)  In  comparison,  good-quality  offset  inks  have  a 
particle  size  of  approximately  500  nanometers.  These  nano-pig- 
ments  are  extremely  powerful  absorbers  of  light  and  enable 
unprecedented  image  qualities. 

Lancia  nanographic  printing  presses  employ  ink  ejectors  to  create  digi¬ 
tal  ink  images  that  get  applied  to  the  printing  stock  in  a  process  that  can 
operate  at  extremely  high  speeds.  Delivered  by  inkjet  heads,  the  ink  in 
nanographic  images  is  only  500  nanometers  thick  —  about  half  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  offset  images  —  translating  to  lower  ink  cost.  The  ink  will  ship 


as  a  concentrate  —  just  add  tap  water. 

Nanographic  printing  begins  with  the  ejection  of  billions  of 
microscopic  droplets  of  water-based  Landa  NanoInk  onto  a  heat¬ 
ed  blanket  conveyor  belt.  Each  droplet  of  aqueous  NanoInk  lands 
at  a  precise  location  on  the  belt,  creating  the  color  image.  As  the 
water  evaporates,  the  ink  becomes  an  ultra-thin,  dry  polymeric 
film. 

The  resulting  image  is  then  transferred  to  any  kind  of  ordinary 
paper,  coated  or  uncoated,  or  onto  any  plastic  packaging  film  — 
without  requiring  pre-treatment.  The  NanoInk  film  image  instanta¬ 
neously  bonds  to  the  surface,  forming  a  tough,  abrasion-resistant 
laminated  layer  without  leaving  any  residual  ink  on  the  blanket. 

Because  NanoInk  images  are  already  dry,  there  is  no  need  for 
post  drying.  Two-sided  printing  is  simplified  and  printed  goods 
can  be  immediately  handled,  right  off  the  press,  even  in  the  most 
aggressive  finishing  equipment. 

While  Landa  Corp.  claims  the  water-based  process  is  energy- 
efficient  and  eco-friendly,  “Questions  remain  about  the  recyclabili¬ 
ty  of  @landanano  printed  materials  and  the  lifecycle  environmen¬ 
tal  impacts  of  NanoInk,”  tweeted  Don  Carli,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Sustainable  Communication  in  New  York  ({ffidcarli). 
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n.  RODUCTION 

MORE  DRUPA  HIGHUGHTS 


Dow  Jones  Tests  WSJ  Asia  Inkjet  Edition 

At  the  Messe  fairgrounds  in  Diisseldorf,  TKS  ran 
its  JETLEADER  1500,  printing  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  daily  on  the  same  inkjet  press  that  also 
is  producing  the  WSJ  Asia  edition  as  part  of  a  12- 
month  test  agreement  with  the  publisher  that  began  in 
mid-April.  The  TKS  IGA  Techno  Center  is  di^tally 
producing  the  newspaper  for  some  locations  in  the 
Osaka  area  where  Dow  Jones  wants  to  have  more  local 
production.  WSJ  Asia  in  Japan  had  previously  been 
printed  in  Tokyo  and  transferred  the  300  miles  by  train 
or  plane. 

“We  look  at  this  as  an  opportunity  to  get  in  important 
markets  that  we  currently  have  to  transport  the  product 
from  a  regional  offset  print  center,”  said  operations  vice 
president  Joe  Vincent.  “Instead  of  having  the  product 
being  delivered  hours  later,  it  will  be  delivered  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  This  will  enable  us  to  have  the 
product  produced  locally;  content  will  be  much  more 
current  and  up  to  date,  and  the  cost  will  be  significantly 
less.  This  (is)  the  first  time  anvw'here  in  the  world  a 
multi-section  newspaper  is  being  produced  on  an  inkjet 
press.” 

TKS  chairman  Kohei  Shiba  said  his  company  was 
excited  to  take  on  the  challenge.  “TKS  is  thrilled  to  vali¬ 
date  this  new  technologv’  with  the  help  of  Dow  Jones,” 
he  said.  “One  of  the  main  reasons  we  developed  the 
JETLEADER  was  for  applications  like  this.  We  spent 
two  years  in  R&D  with  this  press  and  introduced  it  to 
the  world  last  year.  This  opportunity  will  assist  us  in 
proving  the  business  model  for  companies  that  need  to 
upgrade  their  existing  equipment  and  produce  a  wide 
range  of  new  products  with  one  press.” 

The  JETLEADER  was  introduced  in  2011  after  two 
years  of  in-house  testing  and  development.  The  drop- 
on-demand,  web-fed  press  can  print  a  multitude  of 
multi-section  broadsheet  newspaper  and  commercial 
products  and  formats  finished  inline.  The  press  can  run 
on  a  variety  of  substrates  and  uses  water-based,  pig¬ 
mented  ink. 

Ongoing  Quest  to  Eliminate  Waste 
Reflecting  its  long-held  commitment  to  help  printers 
and  publishers  enhance  efficiency  and  drive  w  aste 
reduction,  Goss  International  used  the  drupa  show  to 
emphasize  its  Mission  Zero  initiative  and  accelerate 
interest  in  the  objective.  Already  a  fundamental  part  of 
everv’  printing  solution  designed  by  Gtoss,  Mission  Zero 
directly  addresses  the  need  for  print  operations  to 
improve  competitiveness  and  reduce  environmental 
impact.  As  such,  the  initiative  focuses  on  developing 
products  and  process-optimized  systems,  along  with 
controls,  to  create  seamless  integration  throughout  the 
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entire  print  production  chain  — 
from  reelstand  to  finished  product. 

“Our  drive  toward  zero  waste  has 
delivered  dramatic  progress  and 
benefits  for  our  customers  in 
recent  years,”  said  Jeff  Upchurch, 
senior  vice  president  of  Goss 
research  &  development  and  serv¬ 
ice.  “Our  focus  is  on  supporting 
them  with  continuous,  incremental 
steps  toward  an  ultimate  goal  of 
eliminating  any  wasted  materials, 
labor,  time,  or  cost.” 

Upchurch  said  a  significant 
number  of  solutions  displayed  in 
Diisseldorf  incorporate  technology 
and  automation  to  meet  zero- 
waste  goals.  “At  the  same  time, 
drupa  affords  us  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  performance  ben¬ 
efits  of  web  off  set  across  an  array 
of  applications,  such  as  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  advertising 
inserts,  catalogs,  direct  marketing, 
and  packaging,”  he  added. 

For  e.xample,  the  Goss  Colorliner 
CPS  compact-tower  press  features 
a  specialized  cylinder  and  roller 
arrangement  that  creates  a  natural 
flow  and  circulation  of  air  within 
the  printing  unit  for  optimum  heat 
dissipation.  This  eliminates  the 
need  for  expensive  additional  cool¬ 
ing  systems  and  allows  users  to 
avoid  unnecessary  power  and  ener¬ 
gy  costs. 

Also  in  evidence  at  drupa  was 
Goss’s  pioneering  gapless  blanket 
technolog>’,  which  allows  high- 
quality,  high-speed  printing  on 
wider  webs,  and  delivers  a  signifi¬ 
cant  reduction  in  paper  w'aste 
through  minimal  trim  require¬ 
ments  and  shorter  cut-off’s.  Visitors 
to  the  Goss  booth  saw  the  technol¬ 
ogy  on  the  96-page  Sunday  5000 
printing  unit. 
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m.  TO  RESELL  CTP 
WORKFLOW  SOLUTION 


Kodak  continues  to  develop  new  computer-to-plate  (CTP)  solutions  and 
technology  partnerships  that  deliver  integrated  solutions  for  prepress 
departments.  At  drupa,  the  firm  selected  wobe-team’s  wNewsNet  as  a 
workflow  complement  to  its  industry-leading  CTP  new^spaper  publishing 
portfolio. 

wNewsNet  is  an  integrated  solution  for  managing  digital  production  data  in 
a  newspaper  prepress  department.  It  enables  the  automation  of  plate  produc¬ 
tion,  data  control,  and  data  processing.  wNewsNet  offers  a  comprehensive 
newspaper  workflow  solution,  including  PDF  management  tools  with  pre¬ 
flight  and  correct  functionality,  color-consistent  soft  proofing  tools,  ink-sa\ing 
benefits  with  the  PDF-InkAdjust  feature,  and  third-party  integration  capabil¬ 
ities  to  deliver  a  fully  automatic  production  system. 

“This  worldwide  agreement  between  Kodak  and  wobe-team  GmbH  under¬ 
scores  Kodak’s  commitment  to  our  newspaper  customers,”  said  Nathanael 
Eijbersen,  Kodak’s  global  current  marketing  manager,  newspaper  segment 
offset  solutions.  “Like  Kodak,  wobe-team  understands  the  importance  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  dvTiamic  requirements  of  the  newspaper  market.  This  collabora¬ 
tion  delivers  clients  a  one-stop,  scalable  new'spaper  software  solution  that 
complements  their  CTP  investment.” 

wNewsNet  is  specifically  designed  to  address  newspaper  requirements  and 
support  the  complete  prepress  life  cycle.  The  software  is  also  designed  to  be 
scalable  and  to  grow  with  customers,  so  all  the  features  are  available  in  the 
software’s  core.  Flexibility  allows  customers  to  scale  their  system  as  needed, 
without  installing  different  softw'are  or  learning  a  new  system.  E 


Roller  Plant  Is  Recognized 
(Again) 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  Page  purchasing  cooperative  assigned  its  plat¬ 
inum  supplier  award  to  Pamarco  Global  Graphics,  manufacturer  of  the  Diamond 
roller.  Designed  to  recognize  and  reward  Page  preferred 
suppliers  who  have  performed  at  a  superior  level 
throughout  the  past  year,  the  criteria  include  quality  and 
service  performance  scores,  yearly  purchasing  totals, 
year-over-year  sales  growth,  and  competitive  pricing. 

Page  Co-op,  in  operation  since  1984,  has  a  nationwide 
membership  with  members  in  all  50  states  including 
more  than  600  daily  newspapers  and  over  1,100  non-day 
publishing  facilities. 


PAGE 

Platinum 

Supplier 


Congratulations 


to  the  winners  of 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

2012  FOURTH  Estate  Award 

for  oiitstanJing  achievement  in  the  field  of  Journalism 

Newspaper:  Carl  Prine,  Pittsburgh  Tribune- Review 
Broadcast:  Donna  Terrell,  KLRT  FOX  16 
On-Line:  Alex  Quade,  The  Daily  Caller 
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MEDIA 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Make  the  most  of  your  publication’s  social  presence 


Reaching  10,000  likes  on  Facebook  or  35,000  followers  on  Twitter 
Is  a  significant  milestone,  but  it’s  not  enough  on  its  own  to  justify 
the  investment  in  time  and  resources  it  takes  to  get  there. 
Newspaper  publishers  need  a  defined  strategy  in  place  in  order  to 
turn  those  likers  and  followers  into  subscribers  and  advertisers. 


By  now  we  all  know  that  having  a  social  media 
presence  is  no  longer  optional;  it’s  required.  But 
many  publishers  are  still  on  autopilot  —  content  to 
have  duplicate  news  feeds  pushed  to  each  platform 
without  consideration  to  why  they’re  doing  it  or  what 
they  hope  to  get  out  of  it.  With  the  social  media  land¬ 
scape  growing  more  competitive,  each  platform  is 
diversifying  and  catering  to  a  specific  niche  of  the 
online  population,  leaving  publishers  to  figure  out 
which  type  of  content  works  best  for  which  outlet. 

The  best  way  to  truly  get  a  sense  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  on  social  media  is  to  spend  time  there  as 
a  consumer.  Follow  the  publications  that  interest  you, 
and  pay  attention  to  what  gets  posted  to  Facebook, 
Google+,  and  Twitter  vs.  what  gets  posted  to  Tumblr, 
Instagram,  and  Pinterest.  The  social-sawy  publishers 
that  have  this  sphere  figured  out  typically  have  more 
than  one  account  on  each  platform,  allowing  users  to 
fine-tune  the  content  they’re  interested  in  consuming. 

On  Twitter,  the  LA.  Times  hosts  dozens  of  separate 
accounts  for  everything  from  education  reporting  and 
earthquake  tracking  to  book  reviews  and  obituaries  — 
and  that’s  not  even  including  the  Times  columnists  who 
tweet  coverage  of  sports  news,  outdoor  lifestyles,  local 
politics,  and  more.  At  the  very  least,  many  papers  have  a 
general  news  feed  and  another  account  that  tw'eets  daily 
deals  and  other  promotions  from  advertisers. 


Still  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  social  media  indus¬ 
try,  Pinterest  is  exploding  in  popularity  thanks  to  an 
easy-to-use  interface  and  highly  visual  sharing  fea¬ 
tures.  The  website  nevvspapersonpinterest.com  is  a 
running  tally  of  all  newspapers  currently  active  on  the 
new  media  darling,  such  as  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
which  pins  editorial  cartoons.  Major  League  Soccer 
coverage,  things  to  do  in  Salt  Lake  City,  snow  reports, 
recipes,  news  features,  and  more. 

The  New  York  Times  launched  a  beautiful  Tumblr 
blog  called  ‘The  Lively  Morgue”  as  an  online  home 
for  historical  photos  from  the  paper’s  archive. 
Longtime  newspaper  enthusiasts  will  appreciate  that 
the  blog  also  includes  scans  of  the  back  of  the  photos, 
showing  original  captions,  publish  dates,  and  archive 
notes.  The  morgue  has  received  so  much  attention 
that  Tumblr  staff  chose  it  as  the  subject  of  a  recent 
short  documentarv'  for  its  Stoiyboard  project. 

All  of  these  outlets  can  succeed  in  growing  audi¬ 
ence,  increasing  website  traffic,  appealing  to  advertis¬ 
ers,  and  even  increasing  print  circulation  if  used  cor¬ 
rectly.  Social  media  appeals  to  consumers  on  their 
computer,  mobile  phone,  and  tablet,  so  no  matter 
how  they  choose  to  spend  their  free  moments,  there  is 
a  potential  for  them  to  view  your  content.  Make  it 
unique,  compelling,  and  addictive  to  keep  audiences 
young  and  old  coming  back  for  more. 
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SOCIAL 

MEDIA 

OPPORTUNITIES 
2012 


DATA 


Smartphone  User  Fads  1 1  Facebook’s  Global  Dominance 


accessed  social  networking  site  or 
blog  almost  every  day 


accessed  social  networking  site 
or  blog  ever  in  a  month 


Twitter  Adivity  Usage 


accessed  social 
networking  via  app 


accessed  social 
networking  via  mobile 


Social  Media  Usage  Facts 


34%  OF  YOUNG  MEN  AND 
24%  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN  USE 
TWIHER,  COMPARED  WITH 
17%  OF  MEN  AND  10%  OF 
WOMEN  AGE  35  AND  OLDER. 


USERS  AGE  18  >24  SPEND 
TWICE  AS  MUCH  TIME  AS 
THOSE  AGE  35 -44  WITH 
SOCIAL  MEDIA 

(1  hour  and  50  minutes  vs.  54  minutes  per  weekday) 


SOME  146.S  NIILION  PEOPLE  IN  THE  U.S.,  OR  79% 
OF  ONLINE  ADULTS,  NOW  USE  SOCIAL  NETWORKS. 


YOUNG  SOCIAL 
NETWORKERSAGE 
18 -24  SPEND  THE 
MOST  (25%)  OF 
THEIR  TINE  OHLINE. 


SOCIAL  MEDIA  ACCOUNTS  FOR 
18%  OF  TIME  SPENT  ONLINE, 
AFTER  ENTERTAINMENT  (22%) 
AND  EMAIL  (27%). 


Source:  Neipop  Research 
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OPPORTUNITIES 

2012^ 


Social  Media  to  « 
Grow  Your  Audience 


Social  media  can  be  one  of  the  easiest  ways 
to  increase  your  readership,  whether  in  print 
or  online.  But  it  won’t  happen  overnight,  and 
it  certainly  won’t  happen  by  accident.  Use 
these  tips  to  turn  your  paper’s  social 
media  presence  into  measurable  circulation. 


1.  Distribute  Content 


There’s  a  not-so-funny  joke  among  newspaper  publishers  that 
the  reason  they  don’t  get  any  traffic  to  their  website  is 
because  everyone  is  too  busy  looking  at  Facebook  all  day.  In 
order  to  increase  your  own  page  views,  you  need  to  meet  your 
readers  where  they’re  already  spending  their  time.  At  the  most 
basic  level,  this  means  posting  links  to  the  stories  you  post  to  your 
website,  but  many  publishers  are  finding  new  and  creative  ways  to 
disseminate  their  content  without  turning  their  feeds  into  a  boring 
stream  of  self-promoting  links. 

While  Twitter’s  140-character  limit  lends  itself  to  a  disciplined 
feed  of  news  links,  Facebook  and  Google+  make  room  for  visual 
elements,  discussion  starters,  and  reader  feedback.  Tumbir  users 
prefer  shorter,  blog-like  posts  from  columnists,  writers,  and  photog¬ 
raphers,  while  visual-based  Pinterest  relies  on  imagery  to  catch  the 
readers’  eye.  Link  back  to  your  homepage,  sure,  but  be  sure  to 
invest  time  to  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  each  platform,  and  develop 
a  content  strategy  unique  to  each  one  so  readers  feel  compelled  to 
follow  your  paper  on  every  social  network  available. 
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2.  Engage 


Consumers  of  - - - - - 

news  and  infor- 

mation  on  all  - - 

platforms  are  eager  to 

contribute  and  have  ' 

their  voices  heard. 

Social  media  has  *  •  — - 

evolved  into  a  natural  7“ 

forum  for  this  discus-  ™ 

Sion.  When  posting  . 

new  content,  take  a  5H3SHs^TiBE!H?.HS::r 

tip  from  savvy  blog-  “ 

each  piece  with  a  call 

to  action:  “What  do  ~ w  — .^.y- 

you  think  of  the  pro- 
posed  renovation  of 
the  downtown  water¬ 
front?”  “Will  you  be  attending  tonight’s  city  council  meet¬ 
ing?"  “Were  you  at  this  Saturday’s  festival?  Post  your  pho¬ 
tos  here.”  Open-ended  questions  signal  readers  that  their 
comments  are  encouraged. 

Social  media  is  also  the  perfect  forum  for  reports  and 
columnists  to  respond  to  questions  or  clarify  information. 
Not  every  comment  warrants  a  response  —  often  the 
topic  will  be  one  best  debated  between  readers,  without 
editorial  supervision  —  but  every  now  and  then  valid 
questions  will  arise.  Editors  and  contributors  should  be 
prepared  to  be  held  accountable  and  respond  to  com¬ 
mentators  who  raise  valid  questions  (and  delete  those 
that  are  offensive  or  spam). 


“Make  your  paper’s 
social  media  profile  a 
sort  of  home  base  for 
your  area  of  coverage, 
with  freshly  updated 
news,  viewpoints, 
photos,  and  calendar 
of  events.” 


3.  Be  a  Community 
Leader 


Make  your  paper’s  social  media  profile  a  sort  of  home 
base  for  your  area  of  coverage,  with  freshly  updated 
news,  viewpoints,  photos,  and  calendar  of  events. 
This  means  not  just  promoting  your  own  content,  but  curat¬ 
ing  news  from  other  sources  as  well.  Build  connections  with 
other  influential  people  in  your  market  —  bloggers,  teachers, 
business  owners,  PTA  members  —  who  will  bring  their 
respective  audiences  to  your  page  when  you  engage  in  dis¬ 
cussions.  Follow  them  back  and  like  their  pages.  Comment 
on  discussions  hosted  outside  of  your  own  profile  pages.  By 
being  visible  and  engaging  on  other  sites  in  your  communi¬ 
ty,  you  increase  your  reach  and  build  credibility. 


The  people  who  like  or  follow  you  on  social  media 
are  signifying  that  they  are  interested  in  your 
content  and  want  to  receive  more  of  it.  Harvest 
these  contacts  to  build  up  your  email  database  for 
promotional  campaigns  and  subscription  drives. 
Encourage  your  followers  to  sign  up  for  your 
e-newsletter  and  print  edition.  Host  contests,  raffles, 
giveaways,  and  other  promotions.  Remember  that 
social  media  is  a  marketing  effort  at  heart;  don’t  let 
idle  profiles  hurt  your  reputation  or  your  business. 


4.  Build  Your 
Database 
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YOU  CAN  WITH  OUR 


Interactive  Print 


Interactive  Print 


$110,000 


OTTAWA 


Mobile  Apps  for  Tablets  and  Mobile  Phones  -  Android  and  lOS 


Does  your  real  estate  revenue  look  like  this? 


We  provide  turnkey  profit  drivers 
that  empower  Newspapers  to 
reclaim  their  dominant  position 
in  Real  Estate  marketing.  Our 
integrated  technology  suite  \ 

leverages  the  meeting  point  of  print,  1 
interactive  print,  web,  mobile  and 
street-level  marketing,  delivering  your 
clients’  messages  to  potential  customers 
when  and  where  the>  want  them. 


Communnity  Delivered  LLC 
801  NW  Ninth  Street 
Grand  Rapids,  MN  55744 
info@communitydelivered.com 
(218)  301-9847 


Having  a  Total  Marketing  Package  for  your 
Real  Estate  customers  is  the  only  way  to  remain 
relevant  in  this  quickly  changing  market. 

Newspapers  require  a  powerful  turn-key  integrated  marketing  solution  that  supplies  the  tools 
needed  to  reverse  real  estate  revenue  losses  and  position  their  brand  as  the  market  lead¬ 
er  in  real-estate  marketing  today.  Leveraging  the  most  cutting-edge  Print,  Mobile  and  Web 
technology  is  no  longer  a  luxury,  but  rather  a  necessity  in  all  markets,  large  medium  or  small  in 
scope.  , 

Integration  that  works 


Real  Estate  Delivered  combines  six  crucial  elements  that  converge  to  create  a  truly  integrated 
property-search  and  lead-generation  engine: 


Print 

At  first  glance. 

Real  Estate 
Delivered  looks 
like  a  traditional 
real-estate  guide. 

But  within  each 
listing  are  two  mul¬ 
timedia  tools  that 
truly  put  the  search 
in  the  palm  of  the 
reader’s  hand.  First,  each  listing  contains  a  QR 
code.  Readers  with  smart  phones  can  scan  the 
code  and  immediately  access  listing  information, 
photos,  videos  and  more.  Second,  each  listing  has 
a  unique  Web  ID  that  empowers  readers  to 
access  the  property  information  directly  on  your 
white  label  Real  Estate  web  portal. 

Street 

The  Real  Estate  Delivered  package  allows  real 
estate  agents  to  include  a  text  code,  powered  by 
InFone,  on  their  yard 
signs.  This  captures 
drive-by  leads  by 
providing  listing 
information  to  the 
shopper 

and  the  shopper’s 
information  to  the 
broker. 


Mobile  and  Mobile  Apps 

Here’s  where  the  reader  truly  takes  charge.  By 
installing  your  white  label  mobile  apps  or  by  scan¬ 
ning  the  individualized  QR  code  in  the  listings  of 
your  Interactive  Print  product, 
readers  immediately  access  addi¬ 
tional  information,  photos,  videos 
and  virtual  tours  right  on  their 
mobile  device.  The  mobile  apps 
feature  Augmented  Realty  along 
with  a  host  of  other  features  ONLY 
available  through  our  offerings. 

Web/Mobile  Web 

Real  Estate  Delivered  features  a  simple  and 
intuitive  search  application  that  allows  searchers 
to  browse  the  market  or  use  the  Web  ID  from  the 
print  application  to  access  their  homes  of  interest. 

REIttESTildlELIVEREIlcon 

ONE  CLICK.  AND  YOU’RE  HOME 

With  Real  Estate  Delivered,  you  can  give  your  read¬ 
ers  the  tools  they  need  to  take  charge  of  their  real- 
estate  search  and  provide  direct,  actionable  leads 
to  your  valuable  real-estate  clients.  The  turn-key, 
integrated  Real  Estate  Delivered  package  includes 
ail  the  software,  hosting,  sales  training,  market¬ 
ing  and  technology  solutions  you  need  to  create 
a  vibrant  real-estate  brand  in  your  community  and 
postion  yourself  as  the  technology  and  service  leader 
in  your  market. 


J'XREABCD  to  24587 


for  instant  info 
on  this  property 

potveiteoir  Qm 

or  shoot  the  code 
to  the  left  with 
your  Smart  Phone 


REAttSfATElEllVEREDI 


LB 


Call  us  today  to  schedule  a  webinar  and  find  out  how  you  can  put  our 
technologies  to  work  for  you  and  reverse  the  trends  of  the  last  few  years. 
Immediately  dominate  your  real  estate  market  again. 


Call  218-301-9847  ore-mail  ssaxton@communitydeiivered.com 


Online-only  outlets  shine;  editorial  writing  passed  over 

BY  ROB  TORNOE 
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ill  future  journalists, 
looking  back  in  time  at  past 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  see 
2012  as  the  moment  online- 
only  news  organizations 
became  credible  in  the  eyes  of  Pulitzer  judges? 


Not  only  did  The  Huffington  Post  take  home  a  Pulitzer  for 
David  Wood’s  stor>’  on  wounded  veterans,  hut  Politico  also  won 
an  award  for  the  biting  political  cartoons  of  Matt  Wuerker. 
HuffPost  media  reporter  Michael  C^dderone  referred  to  this  year 
as  a  “milestone  in  the  influential  Pulitzer  committee’s  recognition 
of  online-only  news  organizations.” 

2012  could  also  be  remembered  as  the  year  the  Pulitzer  board 
came  close  to  awarding  a  prize  for  tweeting.  The  Tuscaloosa 
News  won  the  Pulitzer  for  Breaking  News  Reporting  by  covering 
the  aftermath  of  a  devastating  tornado  through  a  combination  of 
on-the-ground  reporting  and  live  tweets  by  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  —  instantly  sharing  the  news  as  it  happened. 

Notably  absent  this  year  was  a  winner  for  Editorial  Writing. 
According  to  Pulitzer  Prize  administrator  Sig  Gissler,  this  is  the 
ninth  time  the  board  has  opted  for  no  award  in  the  history'  of  the 
category.  There  was  also  no  award  given  in  the  Fiction  category' 
this  year,  the  first  time  that  has  occurred  in  35  years. 

In  the  case  of  Editorial  Writing,  juror  Bob  Davis,  editor  of  The 
Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  told  The  Washington  Posts  Erik  Wemple, 
“There  were  a  lot  of  really  good  editorials.”  So  if  quality  wasn’t  an 
issue,  what  happened? 

According  to  Gissler,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  board  re\iewed  the 
July’s  report  on  44  editorials  natioowde,  and  none  of  the  entries 
was  able  to  gain  a  majority  vote.  The  same  scenario  occurred  last 
year,  when  the  board  was  unable  to  deliver  a  majority'  vote  in  the 
Breaking  News  category. 

‘There  were  multiple  factors  involved  in  these  decisions,  and 
we  don’t  discuss  in  detail  why  a  prize  is  given  or  not  given,” 
Gissler  said. 

The  power  is  really  up  to  the  Pulitzer  board.  While  no  consen¬ 
sus  was  reached  in  the  Editorial  Writing  category,  the  board 
awarded  two  prizes  in  the  Investigative  Reporting  category':  one 
to  the  AP  for  its  expose  of  NYPD  spy'ing  practices  and  one  to  The 
Seattle  Times  for  its  investigation  into  methadone-related  deaths 
in  Washington  state. 

The  New  York  Times  came  away  with  two  awards  this  year,  one 
for  its  reporting  on  famine-plagued  East  Africa,  and  one  for  an 
investigative  series  on  loopholes  that  allow  the  wealthiest 
Americans  and  corporations  to  avoid  paying  taxes. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  USA  Today,  the  country’s  two 
largest  newspapers  in  terms  of  average  circulation  (based  on  fig¬ 
ures  released  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for  the  six- 
month  period  ending  March  31),  were  shut  out  from  the  awards. 

Also  excluded  was  satirical  newspaper  The  Onion,  which  pub¬ 
lished  an  anony'mous  editorial  last  year  claiming,  “If  The  Onion  is 
not  aw  arded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  within  the  ne.xt  year,  I  will  murder  50 
people.”  Now  that  it’s  official,  let’s  all  hope  this  doesn’t  come  true. 
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FAREWELL  TO  THE  QUEEN 
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—  National  reporting: 

^  David  Wood,  the  huffington  post 


The  next  time  critics  assail 
the  journalistic  chops  of 
The  Huffington  Post, 
Daud  Wood  can  simply 
respond  by  holding  up  his 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

The  veteran  journalist,  who 
has  spent  decades  covering  war 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Baltimore  Sun  and  others, 
became  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  wounded  soldiers  in 
hot  spots  across  the  globe.  But 
for  the  series  “Beyond  the 
Battlefield,”  Wood  said  he 
wanted  a  different  vantage 
point. 

“I’ve  always  wanted  to  do  a 
project  on  the  severely  wound¬ 
ed,  because  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of 
these  guys  get  evacuated  from 
battle  zones  but  never  knew 
what  happened  to  them,” 

VV'^ood  said.  “O’Brien  said  ‘go.’” 

That’s  executive  editor 
Timothy  O'Brien,  who  gave 
Wood  the  freedom  to  com¬ 
pletely  envelop  himself  in  the 
story  of  wounded  veterans. 
From  the  start,  the  two  knew 
this  wouldn’t  be  a  typical 


Huffington  Post  story,  and 
Wood  ended  up  spending  the 
ne.xt  eight  months  interviewing 
veterans  and  their  families. 

Working  for  the  popular 
website  had  advantages  for 
Wood  during  his  reporting, 
including  a  convenient  way  to 
uncover  individuals  to  include 
in  the  story.  “It’s  unbelievable 
that  we’ll  put  a  story  up  on  the 
site,  and  on  the  same  day  it 
would  have  5,000  comments,” 
Wood  said.  “I’d  get  50  to  60 
emails,  and  one  might  be  a 
nurse  who  talks  about  civilian 
caretaking  and  sends  me  her 
phone  number.” 

The  most  important  take¬ 
away  for  Wood  was  the  revela¬ 
tion  that  wounded  veterans 
don’t  want  people  to  ignore 
their  wounds,  which  they  often 
view  with  a  sense  of  pride  and 
accomplishment. 

“They’re  very  proud  of  the 
wounds  they  have  received  in 
service  of  their  country  ,”  Wood 
said.  “They  want  to  be  seen, 
and  want  to  be  recognized  and 
reintegrated  back  into  society.” 


For  much  of  the  last  year,  the 

Philadelphia  Inquirerhas  been  in 
the  news,  but  for  all  the  wrong 
reasons.  Despite  being  put  up  for 
sale,  dealing  with  budget  and  staff  cuts, 
and  moving  out  of  their  historic  100-year 
home,  the  Inquirer’s  beleaguered  staff  was 
able  to  put  together  an  influential  investi¬ 
gation  into  violence  in  city  schools  and 
win  the  paper’s  19th  Pulitzer  Prize,  this 
time  for  Public  Service. 

“We  took  a  lot  of  hits  during  this  story 
that  could  have  easily  distracted  the  staff,” 
said  executive  editor  Stan  Wischnowski, 
who  committed  about  15  people  to  the 
project  that  took  nearly  a  year  to  report. 
“Despite  the  cutbacks,  our  inv'estigative 
work  will  never  stop.” 

In  2009,  John  Sullivan  —  then  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Inquirers  investigative  team  — 
pitched  the  idea  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
Philadelphia  school  district  after  dozens  of 
Asian-American  students  were  assaulted 
by  a  gang  of  other  students  at  South 
Philadelphia  High  School. 

The  level  of  violence  the  paper  found 
pervading  the  school  district  was 
immense.  According  to  the  data  acquir'ed 
from  the  district.  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  requests,  and  other  sources,  there 
were  about  30,000  incidents  of  violence 
over  a  five-year  period.  On  any  given  day, 
in  any  one  of  the  district’s  150  schools, 
there  were  25  incidents  of  serious  violence. 
Ba.sed  on  the  Inquirers  reporting,  the 
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Patriot-News  reporter  Sara  Ganim  and  the  staff  of  the  Patriot-News  react  to  winning 
the  2012  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Local  Reporting  Monday,  April  16,  2012. 


Her  friends  may  tease  her 
about  keeping  a  police 
scanner  on  her  night- 
stand,  but  falling  asleep  and 
waking  up  to  the  sound  of  news 
has  paid  off  for  Sara  Ganim,  who 
was  first  to  break  the  Penn  State 
se.x  abuse  scandal  involving  for¬ 
mer  football  coach  Jerrj’ 
Sandusky. 

Ganim,  a  24-year-old  crime 
reporter  for  the  Patriot-News  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  received  a  tip 
from  a  source  that  a  grand  jury 
was  investigating  Sandusky  for 
se.xual  abuse  allegations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  charity,  The 
Second  Mile.  After  tracking 
down  many  rumors,  she  finally 
located  an  alleged  victim  and 
learned  there  had  been  an  inves¬ 
tigation  into  a  previous  incident. 

After  breaking  the  news  and 
creating  a  national  media 
firestorm,  Ganim  stayed  focused 
on  the  storv’,  taking  time  away 
from  what  she  referred  to  as  “the 
daily  feeding  of  the  beast”  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  coverage.  Despite  the 
national  attention  and  glut  of 
reporters  on  the  ground  from 
ESPN  and  other  larger  publica¬ 
tions,  it  was  the  Patriot-News 
and  Ganim  that  were  first  to 
report  that  prosecutors  were  fil¬ 
ing  child  sex-abu.se  charges 
against  Sandusky. 

Ganim  didn’t  shv  awav  from 


new  media  techniques  in  her 
reporting.  On  the  night  Penn 
State  football  coach  Joe  Paterno 
was  fired,  Ganim  was  on  dead¬ 
line  and  shot  scenes  and  inter¬ 
views  using  the  video  camera  on 
her  cellphone  and  emailed  them 
directly  to  the  newsroom. 

“The  copy  desk  was  able  to 
watch  them  and  transcribe  the 
quotes  and  get  them  right  into 
the  stoiy  ,”  Ganim  said.  “If  I  had 
gone  with  a  notebook  and  a  pen, 
we  would  Pave  never  made  dead¬ 
line  by  the  time  I  got  them  in.” 

Throughout  her  reporting, 
emotions  ran  high  due  to  the  leg¬ 
endary  status  of  Paterno,  and 
more  than  once  Ganim  received 
brushback  from  supporters  who 
felt  any  negative  coverage,  no 
matter  how  truthful,  was  unnec¬ 
essary  and  hurtful. 

On  the  day  of  Paterno’s  funer¬ 
al,  Ganim  spoke  to  people  in  the 
procession  line  to  find  out  how 
they  would  remember  the  leg¬ 
endary  Penn  State  football 
coach.  One  woman  spoke  to  her 
about  telling  her  son  about 
Paterno,  only  to  chase  Ganim 
down  when  she  realized  who  she 
worked  for. 

“You’re  a  reporter  for  the 
Patriot-News?"  Ganim  recalled 
the  w  oman  asking  her.  “You  can’t 
use  anvihing  I  said  because 
vou’ve  been  unfair  to  Paterno.” 


Phiiadelphia  Inquirer  staff  celebrate  their 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  public  service.  Clockwise 
from  front:  reporters  Susan  Snyder,  John 
Suiiivan,  Jeff  Gammage,  Dyian  Purcell;  pho¬ 
tographers  David  Swanson,  Ron  Tarver; 
senior  projects  editor  Rose  Ciotta;  reporter 
Kristen  A.  Graham. 


school  district  took  a  number  of 
steps  to  respond  to  the  problem, 
including  reinstating  a  school  safety 
advocate  responsible  for  monitoring 
school  violence,  a  position  that  was 
removed  a  couple  of  years  ago  due 
to  budget  constraints. 

“The  series  has  reminded  the  com¬ 
munity  we  serve  how'  critical  our 
role  remains,”  Wischnowski  said.  “It 
has  reinvigorated  the  new'sroom  and 
reminded  everv'one  what  it  means  to 
have  a  watchdog  role.” 
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WATT  Apuzzo,  Adam  Goldman.  Iiiu  n 
Sullivan,  and  Cliris  Hawi  ly. 

The  Associated  press 


MICHAEL  BERENS  &  KEN  AR.MSTRONG 

The  Seattle  Times 


A  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  Associated  Press  determined 
one  area  that  warranted  greater  reporting  was  the 
substantial  rise  in  power  of  intelligence  agencies  in  the 
U.S.  following  the  terrorist  attacks  on  Sept.  11,  2001. 

WTiat  started  as  reporting  on  the  CIA  and  related  intelli¬ 
gence  issues  became  a  focused  look  at  the  NYPD  w’hen  intel¬ 
ligence  officials  alerted  reporters  that  it  was  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  thing  going  on  in  the  intelligence  community. 

That  tip  led  AP  reporters  down  the  path  to  their  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  series,  which  exposed  the  creation  of  an 
aggressive  surveillance  program  designed  to  gather  intelli¬ 
gence  on  Muslim  neighborhoods,  businesses,  and  houses  of 
worship. 

“At  the  time,  we  really  didn’t  know  how  big  it  was  going  to 
become,”  said  Mike  Oreskes,  AP  senior  managing  editor  for 
U.S.  news.  “Our  most  important  technology’  was  shoe  leather, 
because  once  you  get  out  w'orking,  you  don’t  know'  w'hat 
you’re  going  to  find.” 

The  series  was  certainly  met  w'ith  some  blowback,  prompt¬ 
ing  protests,  a  demand  fi-om  34  members  of  Congress  for  a 
federal  investigation,  and  a  staunch  defense  by  NYPD  com¬ 
missioner  Raymond  Kelly  and  Mayor  Michael  Bloomberg. 
But  through  it  all,  the  team  stayed  focused  on  reporting  and 
on  getting  all  the  facts  to  the  public. 


Seattle  Times  investigations  editor  James  Neff  (second  from  left)  cele¬ 
brates  the  Pulitzer  announcement,  aiong  with  investigative  reporters  Ken 
Armstrong,  ieft,  and  Michael  J.  Berens.  Reporter  Christine  Clarridge 
gives  Berens  a  hug. 


“We  kept  reporting  things  that  no  one  in  the  city  of  New' 

I  York  knew  about,”  said  Kathleen  Carroll,  AP’s  executive  edi- 
:  tor.  “That’s  what  I’m  most  proud  of” 

1  “It’s  our  job  as  journalists  to  find  out  things  that  people  oth- 
i  envise  wouldn’t  know  about,  and  to  hold  a  mirror  up  to  show 
society  something  they  wouldn’t  have  seen,”  Ore.skes  said. 


It  began  with  a  long,  complicated,  unsolicited  email 
from  a  local  doctor,  densely  packed  with  medical  jargon 
pertaining  to  methadone. 

From  that  kernel,  Seattle  Times  reporters  Michael 
Berens  and  Ken  Armstrong  uncovered  the  state’s  listed 
preference  of  methadone  as  a  painkiller  for  Medicaid 
patients  and  recipients  of  worker’s  compensation.  A  little- 
known  public  body  was  steering  v'ulnerable  patients  away 
from  safer  medication  toward  methadone,  which  is  cheap¬ 
er,  but  also  more  dangerous  and  unpredictable. 

With  such  a  complicated  topic  on  hand,  the  reporters 
started  by  amassing  facts.  The  first  place  they  looked  was 
death  certificates,  which  Berens  referred  to  as  “one  of  the 
most  valuable  tools  to  journalists.”  They  culled  through  the 
35,000  deaths  per  year  to  pinpoint  not  only  which  people 
had  methadone  in  their  system  w'hen  they  died,  but  how 
many  of  those  were  categorized  as  accidental  deaths. 

Next,  the  pair  began  cold-calling  family  members,  w  hich 
Berens  said  proved  to  be  very’  difficult  given  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  deaths. 

“In  most  cases,  the  families  were  embarrassed  about  the 
death,”  Berens  said.  “Most  of  the  people  w  ho  died  had  bat¬ 
tled  a  long  histoiy  of  pain  and  medical  care,  so  the  situa¬ 
tions  grew  painful  and  emotionally  tragic.” 

State  officials  claimed  methadone  was  equally  as  safe  as 
other  pain  medications,  but  the  Time’s  precise  reporting 
mixed  w'ith  helpful  graphics  proved  this  wasn’t  the  case. 


Reporter  Adam  Goldman,  center,  smiles  as  he  and  three  AP  colleagues 
Chris  Hawley,  left.  Matt  Apuzzo,  second  from  left,  and  Eileen  Sullivan, 
right,  celebrate  after  being  awarded  the  Puiitzer  Prize  for  Investigative 
Reporting,  Monday,  April  16,  2012  in  New  York. 


“We  didn’t  say  there  w'ere  2,000  deaths,”  Berens  said.  “We 
said  there  were  2,176  deaths,  and  here’s  every  one  of  them 
on  a  map.” 

On  the  day  after  the  series  was  printed,  a  statew'ide  emer¬ 
gency  w  arning  was  issued  in  Washington.  The  state  also 
acknowledged  that  methadone  wasn’t  as  safe  as  officials 
had  claimed  and  switched  its  classification  from  the  drug 
of  first  choice  to  the  drug  of  last  choice. 

After  they  found  out  about  their  Pulitzer  w'in,  Berens 
and  Armstrong  decided  the  best  use  of  the  prize  money 
w'ould  be  to  donate  it  to  the  newsroom  to  fund  further 
investigative  training. 

“The  Pulitzer  represents  a  v'ictory  for  the  entire  paper, 
not  just  the  two  reporters  whose  byline  appeared  on  the 
story,”  Berens  said. 
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ew  York  Times  correspondent  Jeffrey 
I  Gettleman  nominated  himself  for  his 

I  stories  covering  famine  in  East  Africa. 

^  While  “some  reporters  might  have  felt 
his  editors  knew  best”  about  the  nomination, 
Times  foreign  editor  Joseph  Kahn  said,  “Jeffrey 
put  himself  forward  for  the  Pulitzers  —  and  for 
that,  Jeffrey,  bless  your  heart.” 

Gettleman  was  first  to  report  that  the  radical 
Islamist  group  al-Shabab  was  preventing  starving 
people  from  leaving  Somalia  and  blocking  food 
convoys  into  famine  areas,  claiming  that  Western 
food  aid  was  a  conspiracy  to  harm  Somalis. 

“It  almost  seemed  too  cold-blooded  to  believe,” 
Gettleman  said. 

Gettleman  has  covered  Somalia  for  almost  six 
years  and,  for  a  countrv'  of  about  10  million  peo¬ 
ple,  he’s  convinced  that  more  news  per  capita  hap¬ 
pens  there  than  just  about  anv'vvhere  else  on  the 
planet. 

“I’ve  covered  pirates,  Islamist  militants, 
American  covert  strikes,  famine,  warlords,  wed¬ 
dings,  and  even  a  Somali-American  guy  from  a 
Minnesota  suburb  who  set  up  his  own  mini¬ 
state  in  the  middle  of  the  desert,”  Gettleman 
said.  “I  feel  committed  to  Somalia,  which  is  why 
it  was  so  gratifiing  to  win  the  Pulitzer  for  my 
Somalia  coverage.” 

The  storv  pierced  the  national  media  after  the 
Times  ran  a  photograph  by  veteran  photogra¬ 
pher  Tyler  Hicks  along  with  Gettleman ’s  piece 
(the  pair  also  won  a  George  Polk  Award  for 
their  coverage).  The  controversial  photo  shows  a 
malnourished  child  curled  up  on  a  blanket  with 
everv’  rib  visible  underneath  his  taut  skin. 

“I  think  that  picture  and  storv’  catalv'zed  a  lot 
more  attention  on  Somalia  at  a  critical  time,” 
said  Gettleman,  who  along  with  Hicks  was 
among  the  first  journalists  to  get  into  the  hospi¬ 
tal  during  the  famine.  “In  a  way,  that  picture 
distilled  the  direness  of  the  situation  and  the 
urgency  way  better  than  anything  I  wrote.” 

Gettleman’s  main  goal  was  to  shine  a  light  on 
the  famine  and  reduce  it  to  human  terms.  By 
describing  how  people  w'ere  suffering  and  how  it 
was  all  preventable,  he  thought  he  might  be  able 
to  move  readers  to  help. 

“I  tell  people  that  as  a  journalist,  you  have  to 
be  objective  but  you  don’t  have  to  be  morally 
neutral,”  Gettleman  said.  “You  want  to  be  fair, 
but  you  don’t  want  to  be  numb.” 


A  Great  City  Deserves 
a  Great  Storyteller 


The  Chicago  Tribune  is  proud  to 
honor  Mary  Schmich,  winner  of  the 
2012  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Commentary. 


INTERNATIONAL  REPORTING: 

JEFFREY  GETTLEMAN,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


“  Denver  Post  photographer  Craig  F.  Walker,  center, 

^  listens  as  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  feature  photography 
~  is  announced.  His  wife,  Jamie  Gotten  Walker,  right, 
E  lifts  her  hands  in  celebration. 


FEATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY: 

CRAIG  F.  Walker,  the  Denver  Post 
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Welcome  Home,  the  Stoty  of  Scott  Ostrom 

In  today’s  community  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  war 
veterans,  one  in  five  suffers  from  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder  (PTSD)  or  major  depression.  Brian 
Scott  Ostrom  is  one  of  them.  After  serving  four 
years  as  a  reconnaissance  marine  and  deploying  twice  to 
Iraq,  Ostrom,  now  27,  returned  home  to  the  U.S.  with  a 
severe  case  of  PTSD.  “The  most  important  part  of  my 
life  already  happened.  The  most  devastating.  The 
chance  to  come  home  in  a  box.  Nothing  is  ever  going  to 
compare  to  what  I’ve  done,  so  I’m  struggling  to  be  at 
peace  with  that,”  Ostrom  said.  He  attributes  his  PTSD 
to  his  second  deployment  to  Iraq,  where  he  served  seven 
months  in  Fallujah  with  the  2nd  Reconnaissance 
Battalion.  Since  his  discharge,  Ostrom  has  struggled 
with  daily  life,  from  finding  and  keeping  employment  to 
maintaining  healthy  relationships.  But  most  of  all,  he’s 
struggled  to  overcome  his  brutal  and  haunting  memo¬ 
ries  of  Iraq. 


Breaking  news 

PHOTOGRAPHY: 

Massoud  Hossaini 


Tarana  Akbari,  12,  screams  in  fear 

moments  after  a  suicide  bomber  detonat¬ 
ed  a  bomb  in  a  crowd  at  the  Abul  Fazel 
Shrine  in  Kabul  on  Dec.  6,  2011.  “When  I 
could  stand  up,  I  saw  that  everybody  was  around 
me  on  the  ground,  really  bloody.  I  was  really,  really 
scared,”  said  Tarana,  w'hose  name  means  “melody” 
in  English.  Out  of  17  women  and  children  from 
her  family  who  went  to  a  riverside  shrine  in  Kabul 
that  day  to  mark  the  Shiite  holy  day  of  Ashura, 


seven  died  including 
her  seven-year-old 
brother  Shoaib.  More 
than  70  people  lost 
their  lives  in  all,  and  at 
least  nine  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  Tarana’s  family 
were  wounded.  The 
attack  was  the  dead¬ 
liest  strike  on  the  capi¬ 
tal  in  three  years. 
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In  the  summer  of  2009,  Isaiah  Kalebu  broke  into  the 
home  shared  by  two  women,  raped  them  at  knifepoint, 
and  killed  one  —  Teresa  Butz.  The  trial  testimony  of 
the  surxivor,  Jennifer  Hopper,  formed  the  narrative  of  Eli 
Sanders’  “The  Bravest  Woman  in  Seattle,”  this  year’s  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Feature  Writing,  published  by 
Seattle-based  w  eekly  The  Stranger. 

“It's  really  cool  that  a  relatively  small  alt-weekly  can 
publish  something  that  resonates  on  this  level,”  Sanders 
said. 

The  stoiy  was  the  third  feature  in  a  series  on  Kalebu’s 
attack  and  subsequent  murder  trail.  After  the  second  piece 
in  the  series,  “The  Mind  of  Kalebu,”  was  published, 

Sanders  was  approached  by  Hopper,  w’ho  at  the  time  w-as 
still  anommous.  With  the  trial  under  way,  prosecutors 
didn’t  want  her  talking  to  the  media  on  the  record. 

“We  sat  down  for  coffee  and  an  off-the-record  conversa¬ 
tion,”  Sanders  said.  “She  said  she  w  as  reading  what  I  had 
been  writing  about  tbe  crime  and  was  interested  to  speak 
with  me.” 

After  that  conversation,  Sanders  didn’t  see  her  again 
until  the  trial.  “The  piece  is  built  from  w  bat  I  know  of  the 
stoiy-  from  the  two  years  that  I’d  been  connected,”  Sanders 
said.  “Her  testimony  was  two  days,  on  a  Wednesday  and  a 
Thursday,  and  we  realized  we  wanted  to  write  a  long  piece 
about  it.” 

Sanders  wrote  the  story  that  weekend,  and  it  appeared 
in  print  the  ne.vt  Tuesday.  He  admitted  “it  w'as  not  an  easy 
piece  to  do.” 

Once  he  found  out  he  won  the  Pulitzer,  one  of  the  first 
preople  Sanders  contacted  was  Hopper,  who  stopped  by  the 
newsroom  to  congratulate  him. 

“I  remember  reading  the  finished  piece  and  crying  the 
whole  time,”  Hopper  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  Pulitzer 
jurors.  “Not  just  because  it  was  an  bonest  portrayal  of  an 
intensely  emotional  couple  of  days,  but  because  he  was 
willing  to  say  what  no  one  else  would.”  E 


2012  PULITZER 
PR  ZE  WINNERS 


Public  Service 

The  Philadelphia  Inquh^er  ■ 

BREAKING  NEWS  REPORTING 

The  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  staff 

Investigative  Reporting 

Matt  Apuzzo,  Adam  Goldman,  Eileen 
Sullivan,  and  Chris  Hawley  of  The 
Associated  press 

MICHAEL  ).  BERENS  AND  KEN 
ARMSTRONG  OF  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

Explanatory  Reporting, 

DAVID  KOCIENIEWSKI  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Local  Reporting 

Sara  Ganim  and  members  of  The 
PATRIOT'NEWS  SJAff.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

National  Reporting 

DAVID  WOOD  OF  THE  HUFFINGTON 
POST 

INTERNATIONAL  REPORTING 

jEFFREY  GETTLEMAN  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  Times 

Feature  writing 

ELI  Sanders  of  the  Stranger,  Seattle 

Commentary 

MARY  SCHMICH  OF  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

Criticism 

Wesley  Morris  of  The  Boston  Globe 

Editorial  Writing 

No  AWARD 

Editorial  Cartooning 

Matt  wuerker  of  POLITICO 

BREAKING  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY 

MASSOUD  HOSSAINI  OF  AGENCE 
FRANCE-PRESSE 

Feature 

Photography 

Craig  f.  walker  of 
The  Denver  Post 
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Circulation  4  *  Report 


Readers  love  coupons,  digital  products,  and  branded  editions 

BYTIMSOHN  \ 


The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  (ABC) 

released  its  biannual  FAS-FAX  report  May  1, 
reflecting  rule  changes  first  enacted  in  2011 
that  include  separate  reporting  of  branded 
editions,  and  more  in-depth  digital-edition  reporting. 
This  report  is  the  first  one  that  allows  media  buyers, 
planners,  and  publishers  to  make  direct  year-over-year 
comparisons  since  the  rule  changes  went  into  effect. 

According  to  Mike  Laveiy,  president  of  ABC,  key  take¬ 
aways  from  the  report  include  not  only  increased  digital 
consumption  by  consumers,  but  newspapers  offering 
more  and  more  digital  products  on  a  variety  of  platforms. 


i  The  FAS-FAX  circulation  repMjrt,  which  reflects  top- 
:  line  numbers  for  the  six  months  ending  March  31, 

;  shows  that  digital  circulation  made  up  an  average  of  j 
I  14.2  percent  of  all  news  publishers’  counted  products, 

'  up  from  8.66  percent  in  March  2011.  Digital  circula¬ 
tion  includes  native  tablet  or  smartphone  apps, 
i  metered  or  restricted-access  websites,  and  e-reader 
I  editions.  It  counts  replica  and  non-replica  editions 
I  separately.  While  replicas  must  include  the  same 
advertising,  layout,  and  editorial  content  as  the  print 
product,  non-replicas  may  have  different  content  and 
'  advertising.  continued  on  page  51 


Average  Circulation  at  the  Top  25  U.S.  Daily,  Newspapers 

Preliminary  figures  as  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  —  subject  to  audit. 


Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatiofts 


NEWSPAPER  NAME 

PRINT 

TOTAL 

DIGITAL 

TOTAL 

EXCLUDING 

BRANDED 

EDITIONS 

TOTAL 

BRANDED 

EDITIONS 

TOTAL 
AVERAGE 
CIRCULATION 
AS  OF  3/31/12 

TOTAL 
AVERAGE 
CIRCULATION 
AS  OF  3/31/11 

%  CHANGE 

Wall  Street  Journal 

1,566,027 

552,288 

2,118,315 

2,118,315 

2,117,796 

0.02% 

USA  Today 

1,701,777 

115,669 

1,817,446 

1,817,446 

1,829,099 

-0.64% 

New  York  Times 

779,731 

807,026 

1,586,757 

1,586,757 

916,911 

73.05% 

Los  Angeles  Times 

489,514 

100,221 

589,735 

26,840 

616,575 

605,244 

1.87% 

New  York  Daily  News 

400,061 

156,470 

556,531 

23,105 

579,636 

530,924 

9.17% 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

139,825 

66,213 

206,038 

369,748 

575,786 

577,662 

-0.32% 

New  York  Post 

408,579 

146,748 

555,327 

555,327 

522,875 

6.21% 

Washington  Post 

467,450 

40,165 

507,615 

507,615 

550,821 

-7.84% 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

200,503 

68,986 

269,489 

152,846 

422,335 

419,408 

0.70% 

Chicago  Tribune 

387,217 

27,373 

414,590 

414,590 

437,205 

-5.17% 

Dallas  Morning  News 

202,123 

49,795 

251,918 

153,431 

405,349 

404,951 

0.10% 

Denver  Post 

240,200 

150,920 

391,120 

10,000 

401,120 

324,970 

23.43% 

Newsday 

284,357 

113,616 

397,973 

397,973 

298,759 

33.21% 

Houston  Chronicle 

254,696 

91,422 

346,118 

37,889 

384,007 

364,837 

5.25% 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

205,412 

55,921 

261,333 

63,958 

325,291 

343,709 

-5.36% 

Phoenix  Republic 

320,696 

904 

321,600 

321,600 

337,170 

-4.62% 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 

239,797 

60,533 

300,330 

300,330 

296,417 

1.32% 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

239,190 

19,955 

259,145 

40,352 

299,497 

292,441 

2.41% 

Orange  County  Register 

162,821 

20,774 

183,595 

97,217 

280,812 

182,964 

53.48% 

Newark  Star-Ledger 

197,034 

81,906 

278,940 

278,940 

229,253 

21.67% 

Oregonian 

226,659 

21,174 

247,833 

247,833 

260,386 

-4.82% 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

232,288 

14,283 

246,571 

246,571 

254,372 

-3.07% 

Seattle  Times 

206,517 

30,412 

236,929 

236,929 

253,740 

-6.63% 

San  Diego  Union  Tribune 

204,245 

13,334 

217,579 

13,163 

230,742 

218,614 

5.55% 

Detroit  Free  Press 

132,635 

98,104 

230,739 

230,739 

246,169 

-6.27% 
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Ca.rL^  Keu>s  a.pps  evolve 
basedL  OK  lessoKs 
Learnedly  user  cAerwaKcAs 

BY  NU  YANG 


hen  Apple  introduced  the  iPad 
tablet  in  2010,  many  newspaper 
publishers  were  eager  to  step 
up  and  create  apps  for  the 
device.  These  early  adopters 
recognized  the  tablet  as  an  Important 
medium  to  attract  audiences  and  gain  rev¬ 
enue,  and  they  introduced  apps  that  ranged 
from  digital  replicas  to  video  libraries  and 
breaking  news  alerts. 


I’wii  years  later,  tlie  market  for  news  and  new  spajK'r  apps  tm 
the  il’ad  eniitimies  to  l(M)k  promising;;.  A  report  released  by  ana- 
lyties  firm  Distimo  found  that  iPad  usei*s  s|kmu1  up  to  870,000 
each  day  on  digital  maga/ines  and  newspa|H*rs,  and  news  apps 
aeeounted  for  7  percent  of  the  top-200  grossing  apps. 

In  April  of  this  year,  Apple  announced  its  hest-ever  fiscal  sec¬ 
ond  quarter.  The  company  sold  .“To.!  million  iPhones,  represent¬ 
ing  88  percent  unit  grow  th  ^ear-<ner-year  for  the  same  perio<l, 
and  11.8  million  iPads,  a  1.'>1  percent  unit  increase  from  the  year 
before.  All  indicators  suggest  that  this  trend  t>f  evplosi\e  grow  th 
will  continue  —  a  fact  that  timid  publishers  can  no  longer 
ignore. 

Since  the  iPad's  debut,  newspapei’s  have  done  st)me  on-the- 
joh  learning  about  w  hat  works  in  an  app,  and  w  hat  doesn't. 
Now,  with  a  few  yeai*s  of  experience  under  their  belts,  these 
publishers  are  fine-tuning  their  products  to  address  reader  con¬ 
cerns  and  ad>  ertiser  demands.  I'lie  resulting  crop  of  second- 
generation  apps  ser^  es  its  a  bellwether  of  w  here  the  new  s  apps 
are  heading,  and  where  others  shoidd  start  if  they  fe  just  now 
entering  the  market. 


Freedom  Communications’  flag¬ 
ship  newspaper,  The  Orange 
County  Register  (Santa  Ana, 

Calif.),  celebrated  the  one-year 
anniversary  of  its  iPad  app.  The 
Peel,  in  April.  The  interactive, 
magazine-like  app  features  stories 
that  invite  readers  to  swipe,  tap, 
and  twirl  in  360-degree  views,  and 
contains  documentary-style  videos. 
The  app  is  currently  free  to  down¬ 
load  in  Apple’s  Newsstand. 

Freedom  Interactive  president 
Doug  Bennett  said  that  during  the 
app’s  initial  90  days,  the  paper 
wanted  to  build  an  audience  and 
target  a  younger  demographic.  But 
the  team  soon  realized  that  people 
who  downloaded  the  app  w'ere 
mostly  looking  for  classifieds  and 
obituaries. 

“That  audience  was  comfortable 
with  the  Registers  print  brand,” 
Bennett  said.  “We  realized  w'e 
had  to  start  marketing  the  app  to 
the  correct  audience,  so  we 
changed  our  marketing.  We  had 
to  pursue  the  audience  rather 
than  the  platform.” 

The  Register  quickly  went  to 
w'ork  on  a  rebranding  effort.  The 
app’s  new’  name  —  The  Peel,  which 
debuted  last  November  —  differen¬ 
tiated  it  from  the  print  product. 
New  content  included  television¬ 
like  shows  such  as  “Tough  Knocks,” 
a  weekly  series  covering  local  high 
school  and  college  sports,  and 
“P.O.V.,”  w'here  athletes  wear  a 
camera  on  their  helmet  as  they 
participate  in  sports. 

Another  challenge  w’as  educating 
the  sales  force  and  advertisers 
about  the  app.  Bennett  said  that 
although  advertisers  had  been  sup¬ 
portive  since  the  app’s  launch, 
there  was  an  internal  struggle  over 
how  to  explain  w'hat  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  belonged  in  the  app. 

“Ads  are  placed  in  between  pages 
like  a  magazine,”  Bennett  said. 

“The  sales  force  realized  they 
couldn’t  sell  it  like  the  Web,  w’here 
there  are  ads  on  the  page.  It  had  to 
be  sold  differently.” 

Advertisers  also  had  to  under¬ 
stand  that  price  measurement  was 
no  longer  about  cost-per-impres- 


“The  platform  doesn’t  mean  it 
will  bring  in  the  audience,  but 
original  content  will.  Put  in  the 
extra  effort  and  resources,  and 
the  benefits  will  come  down 
the  road.” 


Doug  Bennett 

Freedom  Interactive  president 


sion,  but  rather  was  about  share  of 
voice,  or  how  long  readers  stay  on 
an  ad  page.  According  to  Bennett, 
the  average  time  spent  on  advertis¬ 
ing  has  grown  from  eight  minutes 
to  11  minutes  compared  to  one  year 
ago,  and  page  views  have  more 
than  doubled.  He  said  four  to  five 
new  advertisers  sign  on  as  sponsors 
each  quarter. 

Another  lesson  the  Register 
learned  in  that  first  year  was  how 
to  label  the  content  and  market  it 
in  ways  the  audience  can  relate  to. 
“They’re  not  called  articles;  they’re 
called  shows,  like  TV,  so  they 
should  be  marketed  more  like  TV 
programs,”  Bennett  said.  “It’s  not 
traditional  content.” 

The  Peel  keeps  content  exclu¬ 
sively  for  48  hours,  after  which 
the  Registers  Web  team  has  the 
option  of  porting  that  content  to 
the  paper’s  website,  which 
Bennett  called  “a  crossbranding 
opportunity.” 

Bennett  summed  up  his  advice  to 
other  publishers  looking  to  develop 
apps  of  their  own.  “Find  appropri¬ 


ate  branding.  The  platform  doesn’t 
mean  it  will  bring  in  the  audience, 
but  original  content  will.  Put  in  the 
extra  effort  and  resources,  and  the 
benefits  will  come  down  the  road. 
For  example,  we  put  together  a 
separate  iPad  team  who  had  TV 
and  entertainment  backgrounds.” 

As  of  January,  The  Peel  reported 
it  was  the  66th  most  popular  news 
app  in  iTunes  and  averaged  close 
to  15,000  active  users. 

The  Daily,  the  News  Corp.  publi¬ 
cation  that  launched  exclusively  for 
the  iPad,  also  celebrated  its  first 
anniversary  this  year.  Launched  in 
February  2011,  the  digital-only 
newspaper  announced  it  now  has 
more  than  100,000  paid  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  Daily  offers  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  iPad  edition  for  99  cents 
a  week  or  $39-99  a  year.  The  publi¬ 
cation  also  launched  on  Android  and 
iPhone  earlier  this  year. 

“A  year  ago  it  was  about  launch¬ 
ing,  about  getting  it  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  quickly,”  publisher  Greg 
dayman  told  Lauren  Indvik  in  an 
interview  for  Maskable.  “And  now 
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New  app  on  the  block: 

The  Columbia  Daily  Tribune 


After  a  year  of  develop- 
merit,  The  Columbia  (Mo.) 

Daily  Tribune  launched  its 
iPad  app  in  April.  The  Web- 
based  application  is  compatible  ■  r  -  J/k 
with  the  iPad  as  well  as  some 
desktop  and  laptop  browsers.  H  i 
The  design  is  similar  to  print,  but 
readers  can  flip  from  one  story 
to  the  next  with  cleaner  naviga¬ 
tion  and  the  ability  to  share  stories  on  social  media. 
Although  access  to  the  app  is  free,  the  Tribune's 
online  subscription  rates  apply  —  readers  can 
access  10  free  local  stories  per  month  before  being 
asked  to  pay.  According  to  the  paper,  more  than 
9,000  people  are  paying  for  online  access  through 
one  of  the  subscription  options. 

“I  saw  a  demand  for  this  presentation,  and  when 
the  iPad  launched,  the  growth  was  staggering,”  said 
Tribune  general  manager  Andy  Waters.  “I  wanted  to 
take  advantage  of  it  and  be  right  there  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.” 

Waters  said  that  although  developing  the  app 
took  longer  than  anticipated,  the  process  went 
smoothly.  All  content  is  originally  published  in  the 
print  edition,  and  the  feature  stories  are  aggregated 
into  a  virtual  magazine  called  Columbia  Life.  Waters 
said  the  magazine  will  eventually  include  original 
content. 

The  paper  does  not  put  out  an  electronic  edition. 


COLUMBIA  LIFE 

SOUPER 

bowl  ^ 


so  the  Web-based  app  serves 
readers  who  use  their  desktop  to 
m  H  read  the  news.  By  choosing  a 
|i(^  —  H  Web-based  app  as  opposed  to  a 

_ H  native  app  that  must  be  down- 

H  loaded  from  the  App  Store,  the 
—  H  Tr/bune  also  opens  the  door  for 
more  devices  without  having  to 
build  separate  versions  for  Apple 
and  Android. 

“Our  goal  was  to  create  a  premium  product  com¬ 
plementary  to  print,”  Waters  said.  “It’s  appealing  to 
readers  who  want  a  more  comfortable  reading 
experience.” 

Advertisers  were  excited  about  the  opportunity  to 
reach  a  broader  demographic  —  from  young  people 
to  older,  affluent  readers.  “I  went  out  personally 
with  the  sales  staff  to  pitch  the  app  to  our  advertis¬ 
ers,”  he  said. 

Feedback  from  readers  and  advertisers  so  far  has 
been  “overwhelming  positive.”  In  the  next  year. 
Waters  said  he  wants  to  see  the  iPad  app  as  a  “real, 
solid  alternative  product  with  other  offerings. 

“I  hope  to  see  steady  growth  and  continued  sup¬ 
port  from  advertisers  and  the  readers  to  see  more 
of  its  value,”  he  added. 

Waters  said  there  are  also  plans  to  add  more  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  offline  reading.  “The  app  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  replace  our  print  product,  which  is  still  very 
important  to  us,”  he  said.  “We’re  going  to  keep 
doing  a  good  job  with  (print),  but  the  app  is  anoth¬ 
er  one  of  our  products.” 
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it’s  about  listening  and  understand¬ 
ing  how  people  use  it,  what  do  they 
want  more  or  less  of,  where  they 
are  going,  and  where  the  platforms 
are  going.” 

The  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union 
launched  its  iPad  app  last  year  in  con¬ 
junction  with  three  other  dailies  owned 
by  Hearst  Corp.  —  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Houston  Chronicle,  and  San 
Antonio  Express  News. 

The  Times  Union  app  is  free  to 
download,  and  content  is  free  for 
print  subscribers.  For  non-sub¬ 
scribers,  content  is  free  for  30  days 
and  $5.99  monthly  thereafter.  The 
app  is  divided  into  sections  similar 
to  the  print  edition,  allowing  read¬ 
ers  to  swipe  pages  featuring  local, 
state,  sports,  business,  and  feature 
stories.  The  app  also  includes 
slideshows,  video,  and  blogs. 

“We’re  going  to  be  in  print  for  a 
long  time,”  Times  Union  editor  Rex 
Smith  said  when  the  app  launched 
last  November.  “But  this  gives  peo¬ 
ple  w’ho  like  reading  print  the 
opportunity  to  experience  the 
vibrancy  and  immediacy  of  digital.” 

In  the  U.K.,  The  Telegraph 
launched  its  iPad  app  in  2010.  In  a 
blog  entr>'  for  the  International 
New'smedia  Marketing  Association, 
Telegraph  Media  Group’s  director 
of  mobile  Mark  Challinor  discussed 
the  lessons  learned  and  advised 
that  publishers  shouldn’t  try  to  do 
everything  all  at  once. 

“A  crawl-walk-run  approach  lets 
publishers  show  results  early,  get 
critical  executive  buy-in,  and  then 
progressively  build  on  success  in 
later  phases,”  he  said.  “When  (the 
Telegraph)  launched  our  first  itera¬ 
tion  of  our  iPad  news  app,  we  made 
it  free,  had  it  sponsored  to  pay  for 
it,  then  used  the  next  six  months  to 
road  test  with  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  as  to  what  version  two  would 
look  like.  We  asked  readers  what 
they  w'ould  like  to  see  in  it  and,  cru¬ 
cially,  what  might  they  be  prepared 
to  pay  for.” 

A  key  component  of  tbe 
Telegraph's  iPad  strategy  was  edu¬ 
cating  advertisers  on  the  ways  cus¬ 
tomers  were  consuming  content,  and 
why  that  was  important.  “Advertisers 


.  I,  ;'. 
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...  look  to  us  for  guidance  as  to  what  is 
the  best  model  in  terms  of  things  such 
as  ad  tenancies,  ad  formats,  contextu¬ 
ally  based  ads,  location-based  ads,  and 
sponsorship  opportunities,”  Challinor 
said.  “Here  is  our  chance  to  lead  and 
be  the  experts  as  we  learn  quickly 
about  our  own  markets  and  digital 
interactions.” 


new  model  of  the  iPad,  and  Android 
tablet  manufacturers  also  raising  the 
bar,  app  builders  must  be  prepared 
to  adapt  and  think  creatively  too. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  recently 
revealed  the  first  augmented  reality 
edition  of  the  paper.  After  download¬ 
ing  a  free  app,  readers  can  scan  pho¬ 
tographs  or  advertisements  in  the 
paper  to  access  multimedia  content 
such  as  websites,  videos,  or 
slideshows  with  their  smartphones. 
The  Inquirer  said  it  is  the  first  U.S. 
newspaper  to  use  the  image-and-pat- 
tern  recognition  technology  devel¬ 
oped  by  Aurasma. 
Launching  an 
pp  is  a  unique- 
r  personal  ven- 
ure,  requiring 
ound  plan- 
ling,  goals, 
and  expecta¬ 
tions  to  be 
mapped  out 
early  and 


“If  we  get  these  three  things  right 
—  relevance,  experience,  content  — 
we  will  only  then  start  to  drive 
loyalty  and  engagement 

■  Telegraph  Media  Group's 
director  of  mobile 


CoKsfcckKfcly 


As  The  Peel  looks  forward  to  year 
two,  Bennett  said  his  goals  include 
creating  a  Sunday  edition  (The  Peel 
is  currently  delivered  at  6  p.m., 
Monday  through  Saturday),  adding 
HTML  5  content,  and  creating  two 
or  three  new  shows.  Bennett  also 
said  he  has  heard  feedback  from 
users  who  want  to  create  a  more 
social  experience  by  sharing  items  on 
Facebook  and  Twitter.  A  second  app. 
The  Orange  County  Register  News 
Edition,  is  set  to  launch  this  fall  and 
will  serve  as  a  breaking  news  app. 

With  Apple  continually  innovating 
and  improving  technology  in  each 


often.  Overall,  those  who  have  gone 
before  agree  that  app  strategy  should 
focus  on  the  consumer  experience. 

“People  use  mobiles  and  tablets 
differently  ...  we  need  to  understand 
all  this  and  tailor  our  products  and 
services  accordingly,”  Challinor  said. 
“If  we  get  these  three  things  right  — 
relevance,  experience,  content  —  we 
will  only  then  start  to  drive  loyalty 
and  engagement.” 

“(Apps)  are  unique  to  an  audience. 
There  are  apps  for  news,  sports,  apps 
like  The  Peel  with  information  just 
for  our  Orange  County  demograph¬ 
ic,”  Bennett  said.  “It’s  not  just  one 
app  for  all.  It  needs  its  own  design, 
content,  and  platform  —  and  that 
evolution  will  continue  to  happen.”  a 
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Circulation  Report  O 


Average  Circulation  at  the  Top  25  U.S.  Sunday  Newspapers 

Preliminary  figures  as  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  —  subject  to  audit. 


Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


NEWSPAPER  NAME 

PRINT 

TOTAL 

DIGITAL 

TOTAL 

EXCLUDING 

BRANDED 

EDITIONS 

TOTAL 

BRANDED 

EDITIONS 

TOTAL 

AVERAGE 

CIRCULATION 

AS  OF  3/31/12 

TOTAL 

AVERAGE 

CIRCULATION 

AS  OF  3/31/11 

%  CHANGE 

New  York  Times 

1,265,839 

737,408 

2,003,247 

2,003,247 

1,339,462 

49.56% 

Los  Angeles  Times 

850,267 

102,494 

952,761 

948,889 

0.41% 

Houston  Chronicle 

459,231 

67,086 

390,617 

916,934 

587,982 

55.95% 

Chicago  Tribune 

755,265 

24,175 

779,440 

779,440 

780,188 

-0.10% 

Washington  Post 

688,576 

30,725 

719,301 

719,301 

852,861 

-15.66% 

Dallas  Morning  News 

321,592 

41,537 

363,129 

339,719 

702,848 

375,101 

87.38% 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

204,766 

41,848 

246,614 

443,644 

690,258 

636,999 

8.36% 

Detroit  Free  Press  (e) 

458,963 

5,811 

464,774 

198,213 

662,987 

614,226 

7.94% 

New  York  Daily  News 

480,131 

155,007 

635,138 

25,780 

660,918 

584,658 

13.04% 

Denver  Post 

420,172 

124,191 

544,363 

51,000 

595,363 

519,837 

14.53% 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 

475,955 

38,502 

514,457 

29,729 

544,186 

516,136 

5.43% 

Arizona  Republic 

513,469 

886 

514,355 

24,224 

538,579 

511,764 

5.24% 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

413,371 

72,137 

485,508 

31,802 

517,310 

488,286 

5.94% 

Newsday 

350,057 

145,359 

495,416 

495,416 

362,221 

36.77% 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

197,140 

73,458 

270,598 

164,263 

434,861 

421,455 

3.18% 

New  York  Post 

287,089 

147,303 

434,392 

434,392 

355,770 

22.10% 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

415,612 

16,590 

432,202 

432,202 

429,048 

0.74% 

Newark  Star-Ledger 

321,944 

62,224 

384,168 

29,304 

413,472 

337,416 

22.54% 

Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

399,004 

3,598 

402,602 

402,602 

391,815 

2.75% 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

329,130 

11,440 

340,570 

60,564 

401,134 

403,001 

-0.46% 

Orange  County  Register 

287,149 

10,118 

297,267 

88,016 

385,283 

287,657 

33.94% 

Boston  Globe 

332,208 

33,304 

365,512 

365,512 

356,653 

2.48% 

San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

282,140 

8,914 

291,054 

73,400 

364,454 

296,272 

23.01% 

San  Antonio  Express-News 

242,292 

9,904 

252,196 

101,376 

353,572 

254,968 

38.67% 

Seattle  Times 

300,737 

33,450 

334,187 

12,402 

346,589 

346,993 

-0.12% 

continued from  page  45 


The  report  also  found  that  circulation  of 
branded  editions  encompassed  4.5  pjercent 
of  newspapers’  total  average  circulation,  an 
increase  of  1.14  percent.  Branded  editions 
include  commuter,  community,  alterna¬ 
tive-language,  or  Sunday-Select  type  news¬ 
papers.  They  must  be  published  at  least 
weekly  and  have  a  different  name  than  the 
flagship  newspaper. 

Sunday  circulation  was  up  five  percent 
for  the  532  papers  reporting  comparable 
data.  The  Dallas  Morning  News  saw-  the 
biggest  Sunday  circulation  increase,  at 
87.38  percent.  The  Houston  Chronicle 
was  the  second  biggest  mover  with  an 
increase  of  55.95  percent,  followed  by 
The  New  York  Times  with  a  49.56  per¬ 
cent  increase,  San  Antonio  Express-News 
with  a  38.67  percent  increase,  and 
Newsday,  which  increased  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  by  36.77  percent. 


In  Dallas,  the  Morning  News  initiated 
i  its  subscriber  content  strategy  in  March 
:  2011,  requiring  either  a  digital  subscription 
I  or  an  existing  print  subscription  authenti- 
'  cated  to  allow  digital  access  to  view  propri- 
i  etary'  content.  Publisher  and  chief  execu- 
!  five  officer  Jim  Moroney  said  readers  who 
i  pay  for  digital  access  are  more  likely  to 
I  become  lifelong  customers. 

‘The  retention  rate  for  existing  sub- 
I  scribers  who  authenticate  their  subscrip- 
I  tion  in  order  to  get  access  to  everything 
'  we  distribute  digitally  is  30  percent  high¬ 
er  than  existing  subscribers  w  ho  have  not 
I  authenticated,”  Moroney  said.  The 
i  retention  rate  for  new  subscribers  who 
j  authenticate  is  running  100  percent 
I  higher  than  the  retention  rate  for  new 
I  subscribers  w  ho  do  not  authenticate.” 

;  Lavery  said  readers  find  coupons  valu- 
i  able,  especially  in  this  economy. 


I  “I  think  a  continued  challenging  econ- 
;  omy  for  consumers  drives  them  to  be 
i  value-focused,  and  value  reflects  itself  in 
I  the  ability  to  take  our  members’  newspa- 
j  pers  and  be  able  to  e.xtract  value  from 
I  them  by  way  of  coujKjns  and  other  infor- 
I  mation  that  they  would  use  as  informed 
j  consumers,”  he  said. 

I  According  to  Houston  Chronicle  presi- 
!  dent  John  O’Loughlin,  his  paper  has 
i  intentionally  made  Sunday  a  priority. 

I  "We  have  set  our  Sunday  audience  as  a 
I  top  prioritj',  and  we  are  more  committed 
i  than  ever  in  making  our  content  avail- 
'  able  when,  how,  and  where  consumers 
I  are  looking  for  information.  We  are 
I  proud  to  be  a  neighbor  in  this  great 
i  region,  and  based  on  these  most  current 
I  circulation  and  readership  results,  it’s 
I  clear  Houston  is  placing  its  faith  in  us  to 
i  deliver,”  he  said. 
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Top  25  U.S.  Daily  Newspapers  with  Digital  Editions 

Preliminary  figures  as  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  —  subject  to  audit. 


Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


NEWSPAPER  NAME 

DIGITAL  REPLICA 

DIGITAL 

NON-REPLICA 

TOTAL  DIGITAL 

TOTAL  AVERAGE 
CIRCULATION  AS 

OF  3/31/12 

New  York  Times 

30,329 

776,697 

807,026 

1,586,757 

Wall  Street  Journal 

552,288 

552,288 

2,118,315 

New  York  Daily  News 

38,676 

117,794 

156,470 

579,636 

Denver  Post 

48,612 

102,308 

150,920 

401,120 

New  York  Post 

24,559 

122,189 

146,748 

555,327 

USA  Today 

97,001 

18,668 

115,669 

1,817,446 

Newsday 

113,616 

113,616 

397,973 

Los  Angeles  Times 

12,564 

87,657 

100,221 

616,575 

Detroit  Free  Press 

96,333 

1,771 

98,104 

230,739 

Los  Angeles  Investors  Business  Daily 

44,509 

49,507 

94,016 

156,269 

Houston  Chronicle 

71,486 

19,936 

91,422 

384,007 

Newark  Star-Ledger 

23,084 

58,822 

81,906 

278,940 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

64,530 

11,372 

75,902 

205,171 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

31,972 

37,014 

68,986 

422,335 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

52,677 

13,536 

66,213 

575,786 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

35,020 

28,632 

63,652 

229,174 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 

54,769 

5,764 

60,533 

300,330 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

40,845 

15,076 

55,921 

325,291 

Dallas  Morning  News 

49,795 

49,795 

405,349 

Detroit  News 

46,608 

323 

46,931 

125,639 

Miami  Herald 

42,316 

2,915 

45,231 

160,988 

Baltimore  Sun 

31,739 

11,127 

42,866 

179,574 

Riverside  Press-Enterprise 

33,623 

7,880 

41,503 

131,872 

Washington  Post 

29.608 

10,557 

40,165 

507,615 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 

28,595 

8,460 

37,055 

110,546 

“The  retention  rate  for  existing  subscribers  who  authenticate  their  subscription  in 
order  to  get  access  to  everjthing  vve  distribute  digitally  is  30  percent  higher  than 
e.xisting  subscribers  who  have  not  authenticated”  -  Jim  Moroney 

Publisher  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News 


So,  how  do  newspaper  publishers  like 
the  FAS-FAX  rule  changes?  Laver>’  said 
publishers  find  the  new  format  helpftil 
because  it  reflects  circulation  of  all  their 
products,  not  just  print. 

“Media  buyers  like  it,  of  course, 
because  it  pro\ides  the  transparency  that 
they  need  by  channel,  and  the  inclusion 
of  branded  editions  is  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  because  it  allows  now.  in  come 
cases  for  the  first  time,  these  publications 
to  be  audited  by  ABC,  where  they  have 
not  heretofore  been  audited  by  ABC.  And 
then,  of  course,  presented  on  a  single 
document  in  a  single  report  for  media 
buyers  to  take  a  look  at.  So,  there  is  good 
response  from  our  membership  about  it,” 
he  said,  adding  that  ABC  is  constantly 


re\iewing  the  “evolutionaiy  ”  document. 

The  bureau  has  committees  of  media 
buyers  and  publisher  executives  who  dis¬ 
cuss  the  FAS-FAX  on  the  board  level  and 
how  the  report  might  e\’olve  in  the 
future.  For  example,  Laveiy'  said  the 
board  may  take  action  at  its  next  meeting 
in  July  regarding  qualification  standards 
for  digital  editions,  both  replica  and  non¬ 
replica.  Right  now,  there  are  certain  rules 
that  apply  for  digital  editions  that  are 
sold  in  bundles.  The  board  is  looking  at 
whether  higher  frequencj'  of  user  access 
should  be  required  to  be  designated  as 
“qualified”  in  reported  circulation. 

The  ABC  board  is  also  considering 
requiring  quarterly  reporting  of  print 
information  such  a.s  circulation  and  dis¬ 


tribution  by  ZIP  code,  and  monthly 
reporting  for  digital  editions  for  its  con¬ 
solidated  media  report. 

“It  is  reflective  of  the  marketplace  and 
the  trends  of  the  marketplace  that  are 
seeing  more  demands  for  more  timely 
reporting  of  information,  more  frequent 
reporting  of  information,  and  to  reflect 
those  changes  in  the  marketplace,  ABC  is 
changing  its  reporting  requirements  and 
the  data  that  we  report,”  said  Lavery, 
who  explained  that  due  to  logistics,  the 
new  total  consumer  accounts  metric, 
which  reflects  the  number  of  sales  trans¬ 
actions  (net  subscriber  number),  is  not 
included  in  the  May  1  report.  However,  it 
will  be  included  in  the  next  one,  which 
will  be  released  Sept.  .30.  0 
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William  R.  Barker  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  The  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune.  Barker  had  been  vice  president 
of  operations  since  2004.  Barker  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  director  of  operations  for 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
from  1996  to  2004.  He  joined  the  Times- 
Dispatch  in  1990  as  assistant  production 
director  and  was  later  promoted  to  pro¬ 
duction  director.  Prior  to  joining  the  Times-Dispatch,  he 
held  various  positions  with  Gannett,  Inc.  and  USA  Today. 


Patrick  J.  Talamantes  has  been 
named  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  The  McClatchy  Co.  Most 
recently,  Talamantes  served  as  vice 
president  of  finance  and  chief 
financial  officer.  Rejoined 
McClatchy  in  April  2001.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gary  B.  Pruitt,  who  is  now 
president  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  The  Associated  Press.  Pruitt 
,  joined  McClatchy  in  1984  and  was 
named  president  in  1995,  CEO  in 
;  1996,  and  chairman  in  2001. 

tMark  Nusbaum  has 
been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Times-Union 
Media,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  The  Florida 
Times-Union,  jack- 
sonville.com,  and 
other  northeast 

Florida  publications  and  websites. 
He  succeeds  Lucy  Talley,  who 
I  accepted  the  position  of  group 
publisher  of  community  papers  at 
Hearst  Newspapers.  Nusbaum,  a 
i  40-year  veteran  of  the  industry, 

:  started  his  career  as  a  copy  clerk  at 
i  The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital-Journal 
while  in  high  school  in  1972.  He 
j  was  publisher  of  the  Lubbock 
\  (Texas)  Avalanche-Journal  from 
j  1999  to  2004,  and  publisher  of  the 


Topeka  Capital-Journal  from  2004 
to  2011.  Since  May  2011,  he  has 
served  as  vice  president  of  operations 
at  Morris  Publishing  Group.  During 
that  time,  he  also  filled  in  as  interim 
publisher  of  The  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle. 

Joseph  P.  Owens  has  been  named 
interim  general  manager  of  South 
Jersey  Media  Group.  He  succeeds 
Frank  Gargano  who  has  retired  after 
36  years  with  the  company.  In  his 
new  role,  Owens  will  oversee  the 
company’s  operations  at  three  daily 
newspapers,  one  weekly,  and  the 
affiliated  website,  nj.com.  Owens 
began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  copy 
boy  at  the  now-defunct  Bulletin  in 
Philadelphia.  He  spent  13  years  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  at  The  Times 
Herald  in  Norristown,  Pa.  He  joined 
The  Express-Times  in  Easton,  Pa.,  as 
managing  editor  in  1995  and  became 
editor  six  years  later. 

Jim  Deegan  has  been  named 
editor/vice  president  of  content  for 
Lehigh  Valley  Media  Group,  which 
publishes  the  Express-Times  and 
lehighvalleyhve.com  in  Easton,  Pa. 
Deegan,  who  has  been  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  managing  editor  for  nearly  11 
years,  succeeds  Joseph  P,  Owens. 


j  Deegan  joined  the  Express-Times 
\  in  1996  as  regional  editor.  He 
I  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
police  and  city  hall  reporter  at  The 
j  (Norristowm,  Pa.)  Times  Herald 
I  and  then  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Reading  Eagle  in  Reading,  Pa. 

BiD  Kunerth  has  been 
^  named  publisher  of 
the  Fairbanks 
t  (Alaska)  Daily  News- 
^  Miner.  Kunerth  has 
been  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  more 
than  30  years.  He 

i  most  recently  served  as  publisher  of 
the  Idaho  State  Journal  in  Pocatello 
for  the  past  nine  years.  He  previous- 
I  ly  worked  as  publisher  at  newspa- 
1  pers  in  the  west  and  midwest, 

'  including  Ellensburg,  Wash.;  Lake 
:  Tahoe,  Calif;  Whitefish,  Mont.;  and 
I  Spearfish,  S.D. 

Justin  Wilcox  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Johnson  City' 
(Tenn.)  Press,  succeeding  Art 
Powers,  who  retired  in  January. 
Most  recently,  Wilcox  served  as 
publisher  of  the  San  Jose,  Calif, 
Daily  News  and  general  manager 
of  Silicon  Valley  Community 
Newspapers.  He  started  his  media 
career  as  circulation  director  of 
Michigan  Community’  Newspapers 
in  Wav’ne,  Mich.,  and  worked  in  a 
number  of  roles,  including  rice 
president  of  sales  for  Prime  Time 
Newspapers,  a  group  near  San 
Antonio  owmed  by  Hearst  Corp. 

Ridty  Mathews  has  been  named 
publisher  of  The  Times-Picayune 
in  New  Orleans.  He  succeeds 
Ashton  Phelps  Jr.,  who  w'ill  retire 
later  this  year  after  more  than  32 
years  as  publisher.  Most  recently, 
Mathews  serv'ed  as  publisher  of 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Register 
and  president  of  Advance 
Alabama/Mississippi,  where  he 
oversaw  The  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  The  Hunts\ille  (Ma.) 

Times,  and  The  Mississippi  Press. 
Advance  Publications  also  ow’ns 
the  Times-Picayune. 

Amy  Glennon  has  been  named 
publisher  of  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution.  She  replaces  Mike 
Joseph,  who  has  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  Cox  Media  Group  executive 
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\ice  president.  Most  recently, 
Glennon  ser\  ed  as  \ice  president 
of  audience.  She  has  been  wth  the 
A/C  for  20  years,  having  started 
her  career  in  the  newsroom  in 
1992.  Since  then,  her  roles  have 
included  features  editor,  director 
of  innovations,  Gwinnett  (County, 
Ga.)  general  manager,  and  vice 
president  of  circulation.  Before  the 
AJC,  Glennon  worked  at  the 
Gwinnett  Daily  News. 

Kevin  McConnell  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  group  publisher  of 
MediaNews  Group’s  Lake  County 
and  central  Mendocino  County- 
newspapers  in  Northern 
California.  Publisher  of  The  Ukiah 
(Calif.)  Daily  Journal  since  2000, 
McConnell  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  the  various  properties 
into  social  and  new  media  centers 
for  each  resf)ective  community, 
while  overseeing  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  several  weeklies,  direct  mail 
operations,  and  the  groups’  print¬ 
ing  and  production  facility. 

Mikael  G.^  Jame^o 

Media  Inc.  In  this 
capacity,  Jameson  will  have  over¬ 
all  responsibility  for  all  of 
Calkins’  media  properties  in  the 
Philadelphia  market,  including 
the  Burlington  County  Times, 

The  Intelligencer,  the  Bucks 
County  Courier  Times,  philly- 
burbs.com,  and  all  associated 
support  and  production  opera¬ 
tions.  Jameson,  a  newspaper  and 
digital  executive  with  more  than 
30  years  of  local  media  leader¬ 
ship  experience,  was  most  recent¬ 
ly  publisher  of  the  Anderson 
(S.C.)  Independent-Mail. 

John  Temple  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  The 
Washington  Post,  overseeing  local 
coverage  and  acting  as  the  news¬ 
room’s  senior  digital  editor. 

Temple  is  a  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 


News,  a  former  vice  president  of 
the  E.W.  Scripps  Newspaper  group, 
and,  most  recently,  founding  editor 
and  general  manager  of  Honolulu 
Civil  Beat. 

e  Terri  Edwards  has  been 
named  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

In  her  expanded  role, 
Edwards  will  direct  all 
marketing  campaigns  for  the  Times- 
Dispatch  and  timesdispatch.com, 
including  promotions  with  key  part¬ 
ners  and  internal  and  external  com¬ 
munications  plans.  In  addition, 
Edw-ards  will  lead  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns  for  affiliated  products. 

Edwards  has  been  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  since  1997  and  most  recently 
served  as  audience  growth  manager. 

Kevin  S.  McClatchy  has  been  named 
chairman  of  The  McClatchy  Co. 
board.  McClatchy  spent  almost  a 
decade  in  the  newspaper  business, 
including  sales  positions  with  The 
Newspaper  Network,  The 
Sacramento  Bee,  and  The  Miami 
Herald.  He  is  the  first  McClatchy 
family  member  to  serve  as  board 
chairman  since  1995. 

^  ‘  Steve  Dzubay  has  been 

P  elected  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  New.spaper 
Association.  Dzubay 
has  served  as  group 

V  Hudson  Star  Observer, 
River  Falls  Journal, 
New  Richmond  News,  and  Pierce 
County  Herald.  He  also  serves  as 
assistant  director  of  RiverTown 
Newspaper  Group,  a  collection  of  10 
area  newspapers  owned  by  Forum 
Communications  Co. 

Marc  Frons  has  been  named  chief 
information  officer  of  The  New  York 
Times.  He  succeeds  Joseph  N. 

Seibert  Frons  has  served  as  chief 
technology  officer  of  digital  opera¬ 
tions  for  The  New  York  Times  Media 
Group  since  2006.  From  2003  to 
2006,  he  worked  at  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
most  recent!}'  as  vice  president  and 
chief  technology  officer  for  its 
Consumer  Media  Group.  Frons 


TRADE/VENDORS 

John  G.  Walsh  has  been 
named  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  American 
Circulation  Innovations. 

He  most  recently  served  as 
senior  vice  president  of 
operations  at  The  Dallas 
Morning  News.  Waish  has 
held  senior  ieadership  posi¬ 
tions  encompassing  circuia- 
tion,  production,  and  infor¬ 
mation  technoiogy  with  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News,  The  Orange 
County  Register,  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Hal  Hinderliter  has  been 
named  MUST  SEE  'EMS  . 
product  and  technology 
recognition  awards  program 
coordinator  at  the  2012 
GRAPH  EXPO  conference. 
The  program  will  showcasp 
the  most  compelling  new 
print  production  technoiogy 
and  products  exhibited  on 
the  show  floor.Hinderliter’s 
goals  include  expanding  the 
pool  of  judges  and  imple¬ 
menting  an  online  judging 
system  that  will  make  it  eas¬ 
ier  for  them  to  participate. 


worked  at  AOL  Time  Warner  from 
2002  to  2003,  first  as  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  AOL 
Personal  Finance,  then  as  consult¬ 
ing  editor  for  CNN  Money. 
Previously,  Frons  served  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  at  Newsweek 
from  1979  to  1984  and  senior  editor 
at  BusinessWeek  before  leaving  in 
1995  to  start  the  financial  website 
smartmoney.com. 

Arturo  Duran  has  been  appointed 
chief  innovation  officer  with  Digital 
First  Media.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  the  company’s  business  and 
audience  development  and  digital 
strategy.  Duran  previously  served  as 
chief  digital  officer  working  out  of 
the  New  York  office.  In  his  new  role, 
he  will  relocate  to  San  Jose,  Calif. 
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MEDI  ASPAN 

Senior  Network  Systems  Administrator 

Reports  to:  Vice  President  of  Customer  Services 

Major  Duties  and  Responsibilities: 

This  position  is  responsible  for  installing,  configuring,  and  supporting  the  orga¬ 
nization's  managed  services  hosting  infrastructures,  local  area  network  (LAN), 
wide  area  network  (WAN),  and  internal  systems.  Additional  responsibilities 
include: 

•  Manage  the  organizations  various  Cloud  computing  services 

•  Monitor  networks  to  ensure  network  availability  to  all  system  users  and 
perform  necessary  maintenance  to  support  network  availability 

•  Supervise  other  network  support  and  client  server  specialists 

•  Perform  data  backups  and  disaster  recovery  operations  including  routine 
startup  and  shutdown  procedures 

•  Maintain  and  administer  computer  networks  and  related  computing 
environments  including  computer  hardware,  systems  software,  applications 
software,  and  all  configurations 

•  Plan,  coordinate,  and  implement  network  security  measures  to  protect  data, 
software,  and  hardware 

•  Recommend  changes  to  improve  systems  and  network  configurations,  and 
determine  hardware  or  software  requirements  related  to  such  changes 

•  Confer  with  network  users  about  how  to  solve  existing  system  problems 

•  Monitor  network  performance  to  determine  whether  adjustments  need  to  be 
made,  and  to  determine  where  changes  will  need  to  be  made  in  the  future 

•  Plan,  direct,  supervise,  and  coordinate  work  activities  of  subordinates 

•  Complete  performance  reviews  in  a  timely  manner 

■  Direct  or  conduct  hiring  and  training  of  subordinates 

•  Perform  employee  relations  activities  including  refereeing  disputes, 
separating  employees,  and  administering  disciplinary  procedures 

•  Other  duties  as  assigned 

Experience  and  Educational  Requirements: 

•  Bachelors  degree  in  computer  science  or  engineering  or  equivalent 

•  5  to  7  years  network  and  administration  experience 

•  Experience  managing  a  data  center 

•  Experience  with  content  and  co-location  hosting,  managed  services  and 
systems  integration 

•  Experience  with  evolving  Cloud  solutions 

■  Expierience  building  Vendor  relationships 

•  Certifications  in  any  of  the  follow  a  plus:  CCNA,  CCDA,  CCNP,  MCSE,  RHCE 

■  Excellent  organization  and  documentation  skills,  including  strong  Visio 
experience 

•  Ability  to  create  infrastructure  objectives  and  complete  them 

Additional  Physical  Requirements: 

The  physical  demands  described  here  are  representative  of  those  that  must  be 
met  by  an  employee  to  successfully  perform  the  essential  functions  of  this  job. 
Reasonable  accommodations  may  be  made  to  enable  individuals  with  disabili¬ 
ties  to  perform  the  essential  functions. 

While  performing  the  duties  of  this  job,  the  employee  is  regularly  required  to 
sit  and  use  hands  to  finger,  handle,  or  feel  objects,  tools,  or  controls.  The 
employee  frequently  is  required  to  talk  or  hear.  The  employee  is  occasionally 
required  to  stand;  walk;  walk  stairs;  reach  with  hands  and  arms;  and  stoop, 
kneel,  crouch,  or  crawl.  Also,  airline  and  auto  travel  to  locations  around  the 
United  States.  The  employee  must  regularly  lift  and/or  move  up  to  10  pounds. 
Specific  vision  abilities  required  by  this  job  include  close  vision,  color  vision, 
peripheral  vision,  depth  perception,  and  the  ability  to  adjust  focus.  The  noise 
level  in  the  work  environment  is  usually  moderate. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter  detailing  your  experience  and  resume  to 
recruiting^mediaspansoftware.com 

For  more  information  about  our  company,  visit  us  at 
http://www.mediatpangroup.com 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  American  Press  an  independent¬ 
ly  owned  daily  newspaper  in  Lake 
Charles  Louisiana  seeks  an  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director.  Circulation:  Daily  30439; 
Sunday  36589.  As  the  primary  leader; 
must  be  able  to  manage  and  direct 
all  phases  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  including  national  retail  and 
classified.  Responsible  for  keeping 
the  department  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  industry  aggressively  growing 
revenue  and  developing  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  are  looking  for  a  person 
with  a  college  degree  in  business  ad¬ 
vertising  or  marketing  with  proven 
newspaper  sales  and  management 
experience.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefit  program. 

Please  email  your  resume  to 
atiniley@americanpress.com 
or  mail  to  American  Press 
Attn:  Anita  Tinsley 
P  O  Box  3266 
Lake  Charles  La.  70602. 


GENERAL  MANAGER: 

IOWA  STATE  DAILY 

The  Iowa  State  Daily  Publication 
Board  is  accepting  applications  for 
general  manager  of  the  Iowa  State 
Daily  the  student  newspaper  at  Iowa 
State  University.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  have  a  minimum  of  a  bache- 
lora*  s  degree  and  at  least  five  years 
experience  in  business  including  dai¬ 
ly  operations  of  a  news  organization. 
The  general  manager  leads  a  staff  of 
professionals  and  works  closely  with 
a  staff  of  about  200  students  so  expe¬ 
rience  in  teaching  and  mentoring  will 
be  essential.  The  job  description  is 
available  online  at: 
http://www.iowostatedaily.com/gmseorch. 

Please  send  cover  letter  resume 
and  a  statement  of  your 
management  philosophy  to 
gmsearch@iowastatedaily.com 
or  GM  Search  1 08  Hamilton  Hall 
Iowa  State  Daily,  Ames  lA  S001 1 . 

Deadline  for  applying 
is  May  20  2012. 


"The  hits  per  month  to  our 
web  site  have  increased 
dramatically,  and  E&P  is  to 
blame...  or  1  should  say,  is 
the  chief  reason  for  that 

success."  •  Edward  Anderson, 
Broker.  Notional  Medio  Assoc 
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Now  it's  more  economical  to 
advertise  directly  to  the  industry. 
Call  to  find  out  how 

Editor  &  Publisher  can  help 
you  sell,  buy,  trade  or  hire! 

For  more  information  or  to  place  an  ad, 
call  Jon  Sorenson  at 

1-800-887-1615 
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Broainworks 
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NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 

Brainworks  Software  is  looking  for  motivated  people 
with  strong  experience  in  newspaper  advertising, 
circulation,  or  billing  systems  who  would  like  to  be  part 
of  an  exciting  company  with  products  that  are  taking 
the  industry  by  storm. 


We're  looking  for  project  and  implementation  people  with: 

Hands  on  experience  with  a  vendor  or  practical  newspaper  experience 
,  Database  Skills  •  Organizational  skills  *  Teaching  ability 


The  position  requires  50%  travel. 

Please  email  your  resume  to  hr@brainworks.com 
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EDITOR 

Randall-Reilly  Publishing  Company 
seeks  an  editor  with  proven  website 
social  media  writing  and  editing 
skills.  The  position  requires  website 
social  media  magazine  and/or  news¬ 
paper  writing  and  editing  experi¬ 
ence.  Communications  or  related  col¬ 
lege  degree  is  a  plus.  Must  be  able  to 
travel  nationally.  We  offer  an  entre¬ 
preneurial  work  environment  with 
competitive  compensation. 

Please  send  resume  links  to 
professional  or  personal  social 
media  postings  and  three 
published  writing  or  related 
work  samples  to 
Randall-Reilly  Publishing 
Company  Attn:  HR/Editor 
PO  Box  2029  Tuscaloosa  AL  35406 
or  email  to 

HumanResources@randallreilly.com 

EOE. 
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SPORTS  REPORTER 

Seeking  employment  with  website, 
daily  newspaper  or  magazine,  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States.  Masters 
in  communication,  BS  in  journalism 
and  9  years  award-winning  newspa¬ 
per  and  website  experience  covering 
college,  pro,  and  high  school  sports. 

Contact  Bruce: 
bobi78@juno.com 
or  (714)779-2338 
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DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  ot  ('.ommercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Presses” 
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Production  Managers 

Editors 

Publishers 

Photographers 

Circulation  Directors 

Art  Directors 

Staff  Writers 

Distribution  Managers 

Production  Artists 

Webmasters 

Online  Content  Editors 

Marketing 

Sales 

Research  Development 

Managers 

Reporters 


PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  URBAN¬ 
ITE,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS  V15D,  V25,  V30; 

SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  &  DAUPHIN 


FOR  SALE:  FOUR  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4,  : 
WITH  COMPENSATORS,  SIDELAY  AND  RUNNING  : 
CIRCUMFERENTIAL  REGISTER  ON  ALL  UNITS,  ‘ 
SMALL  IOWA  WEEKLY 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

(913)638-1040  •  newmanpress@kc.rr.com  , 


FOR  SALE 


•  1 1 -unit  Goss  SC  w/SSC 
quarter  folder  &  upper  former 

•  1300  series  Urbanite  units 
•8-unit  Goss  Urbanite 


'10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 
' JARDIS  flying  autopasters 
(2002) 

'22”  Goss  Metroliner  press 


(^INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 

(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@inlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 


Get  4  Bonus  Issues  FREE 
When  You  Subscribe  Onihie. 

eilitorandpubRsher.coniAtough 
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Shoptalk/Commentary 

Nonprofit  Newspapers  Hurt  Journalism 

BY  STEPHEN  ROBERT  MORSE 


Led  by  the  success  of  the  non¬ 
profit  news  model  represent¬ 
ed  by  The  Texas  Tribune,  the 
decline  of  the  for-profit  news 
ecosystem  is  being  accelerated  by 
competition  from  the  nonprofit 
world.  The  role  of  a  nonprofit 
should  be  to  help  increase  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  journalism,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  for-profit  organizations. 

In  journalism  circles,  the  Texas 
Tribune  is  generally  held  in  high 
regard  for  its  quality’  of  content  and 
ability  to  lure  top  reporters  from 
other  Texas-based  organizations. 
While  I  have  been  impressed  by 
many  of  the  Tribune’s  special 
reports,  data  journalism,  and  cover¬ 
age  in  general,  it  never  dawmed  on 
me  until  I  had  a  chance  conversa¬ 
tion  wth  a  reporter  from  The 
Austin  Chronicle  at  South  by 
Southwest  who  accused  “the  Trib,” 
as  he  called  it,  of  creating  an  unfair 
placing  field  for  journalists  who 
work  at  for-profit  news  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Texas. 

Since  its  formation  in  late  2009, 
the  Trib  has  received  large  dona¬ 
tions  from  foundations  and  individ¬ 
uals.  It  has  also  made  many  big- 
name  hires:  Emily  Ramshaw  from 
The  Dallas  Morning  News,  Jay  Root 
from  The  Associated  Press,  and 
most  recently  Aman  Batheja  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  Batheja 
recently  accepted  a  buyout  offer 
from  the  Star-Telegram  during  its 
latest  round  of  layoffs,  and  quickly 
lined  up  his  new  political  reporting 
gig  at  the  Trib. 

On  the  surface,  this  appears 
extremely  positive,  as  laid-off  Texas 
journalists  may  now  have  a  news 
outlet  to  call  home.  But  this  should 
be  viewed  as  a  boon  for  Texas’s 
other  for-profit  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  detrimental  for  their 
employees,  as  the  Tribune’s  open- 
source  model  will  now  enable  other 


Texas  news  organizations  to  access 
Batheja’s  high-quality  content  for 
free.  Therefore,  the  Star-Telegram 
no  longer  has  to  pay  Batheja  a 
salary'  while  still  getting  his  ace 
political  coverage. 

(Meanwhile,  it  is  unclear  whether 
the  Star-Telegram  will  replace 
Batheja.  Star-Telegram  managing 
editor  Lois  Norder  would  only  say 
that  her  organization  was  “not 
abandoning  political  coverage”  in 
the  w'ake  of  its  recent  round  of  buy¬ 
outs.) 

The  idea  that  a  nonprofit  news 
organization  is  not  beholden  to 
interests  that  affect  for-profit  news 
organizations  (corporations,  adver¬ 
tisers,  etc.)  is  also  flawed.  Because 
the  Trib  is  subsidized  by  wealthy 
donors,  it  may  not  create  the  type  of 
journalism  that  could  harm  its 
financial  future.  Trib  co-founder 
and  chief  executive  officer  Evan 
Smith  has  a  strong  financial  incen¬ 
tive  not  to  ruffle  any  feathers: 
According  to  the  Texas  Tribune’s 
990  form,  filed  with  the  IRS  in 
2010,  Smith  made  a  $315,000  base 
salary.  (I  guess  it  helps  that  he’s  also 
on  the  Tribune’s  board  of  directors.) 

An  insider,  whose  anonymity  I 
will  protect  here,  told  me  that 
because  it  is  important  for  the  Trib 
to  maintain  positive  relations  with 
donors,  the  organization  rarely 
takes  strong  stances  on  issues. 

Smith  himself  described  member¬ 
ship,  major  donors,  foundations, 
corporate  sponsorship,  and  earned 
income  as  the  sources  of  revenue  for 
his  nonprofit  news  organization. 
However,  as  the  screenshot  from 
the  Texas  Tribune’s  homepage 
above  shows,  corporate  sponsorship 
and  advertising  look  to  be  one  and 
the  same. 

It’s  doubtful  that  the  Tribune 
would  now  write  a  damning  report 
against  Texas  A&M  or  Austin 
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Recovery.  In  fact,  on  March  10,  i ; 
Texas  Tribune  executive  editor  Ross  j  i 
Ramsey  wrote  a  glowing  profile  in  |  ^ 
The  New  York  Times  titled  “A  | 

Master  Carver,  at  Work  at  A&M”  i  | 
about  John  Sharp,  the  new  Texas 
A&M  University  System  chancellor.  [ 
While  Ramsey  admits  prevdously 
working  with  Sharp  at  the  Texas  | 
Comptroller’s  Office  in  the  1990s,  i 
he  does  not  mention  that  Texas  j 
A&M  is  currently  a  corporate  spon-  j 
sor  of  the  Texas  Tribune. 

Can  a  startup  nonprofit  news  | 
organization  that  relies  on  donors,  I 
members,  and  corporate  sponsors 
for  growth  also  excel  at  reporting 
that  requires  it  to  be  nonpartisan, 
as  the  Tribune  claims  to  be?  I  argue  j 
that  the  answer  is  clearly  “no.”  11 


This  article,  including  the  link  to  j 
Smith  s  response,  was  originally  ! 
published  at  policymic.com.  Stephen  ' 
Robert  Morse  is  a  journalist, 
media/political  commentator,  scholar,  j 
media  consultant,  and  filmmaker. 

He  is  currently  a  Tow-Knight 
Entrepreneurial  Journalism  Fellow 
at  the  City  University  of  New  York.  I 
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